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I am familiar with Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and 
cordially eommend it to the 
scholar as well as to the plain 


le generally. 
— ee WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style; scompre- 
hensive in treatment, readable 
type and admirable illustra- 
tions. This set of books is a 
permanent college chair of gen- 
eral history in one’s own house. 

—Bishop J. H. VINCENT 

























m Dublishers Failure 


our Opportunity 


LITERARY DIGEST Readers Are Offered the Opportunity of a Lifetime 


To place in your homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History ofthe World 


The Publisher’s failure places in our hands the remaining sets, brand new, latest edition, brought right down to date, includin 
Peace Treaty of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 














Dr. Ridpath’s fa) 
serving of the highest pranset 
most heartily ree his 
History of the World for 
and for convenient ree 
—BENJAMIN HARRIS} 


Ridpath’s History ts aeen- 
rate and spirited cose the 
great leading events in human 
history that must hecome widely 

a It bespeaks Breat 
jabor in its research, 
vigor in its style. > one area 


—Rev. THEODORE L, CUYLER 











We are selling these few sets while they last 


Tear off the coupon, write 


Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining, 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales, 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the Worldat the lowest price ever offered—and on easy 
terms. Itwill cost younothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let usgive you full particulars of our offer, 





9 massive royal octavo volumes encyclopaedia size, I1 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weichs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 





THE REASON for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is due to his 


‘ wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening be- 
fore your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 

queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his 
dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake ; to circumnavigate 
the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know. Roosevelt. He combines absorbing  inter- 
est with supreme reliability,Jand about the heroes of history he weaves 
the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating way that he makes 
history as intensely interesting as the greatest of fiction. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds ,you spell- 
bound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing fore inter- 
esting, absorbing, and inspiring was ever written. 

















FREE 
COUPON 


WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, con- 
taining photogravures of Napoleon 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, diagram 
of Panama Canal, specimen pages from 
the work, and write me full particulars ot 
your special offer to Literary Digest readers. 
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IDPATH in your home means you need never spend 
alonelyevening. You can associate with the world’s 
heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, 

after which Rome was free no more. You can sit at 

the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine of 
Lincoln,“ the greatest human of all time; 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It 
is ennobling to commune with these 
children of. destiny. To_be asso- 
ciated with great men and events is 
to be great oneself, and you will 
add to your store of knowl- 
edge, which is power, and to 
the richness of your life. 


Send Coupon Today 
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ADDRESS ....... -----..------ 220 eee cones cone eo eeee coeeee 


You need not clip the Coupon if you copy on postal and mention 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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WHY YOU OUGHT TO BUY RIDPATH’S HISTORY NOW 


BECAUSE it is the only general History of the World recognized everywhere by 
scholars, as well as the plain people generally, as the standard of authority. 

BECAUSE it is complete. _It begins with the oldest civilization and gives the come 
plete history‘of mankind, including all achievements in war, discovery, invention, art, 
science, religion, philosophy and government. 


BECAUSE it is the most beautifully illustrated of any historical work ever issued, 


It contains more than 2,000 illustrations. 


A famous educator has said that he con- 


siders the illustrations alone worth the entire cost of the set. 
BECAUSE it will not only interest and instruct the average man or woman but it 


will delight the children. 


It is so beautifully written that children will learn to love 


history reading. It will start them along the lines of reading good chines, of becom- 
1 


ing interested in that which is true instead of reading novels and trashy 


BECAUSE the newninth volume tells the stor 
current, events. It gives the complete history of the 


B 


terature. 


of recent, we might almost say 
oer War, the Spanish-American 


War, and the Russia-Japan War, bringing the history of every nation down to date. 

RECAUSE Ridpath’s History of the World is absolutely accurate andreliable. Dr. 
Ridpath spent the span of an ordinary lifetime in writing the work. Itis strongly 
endorsed by Presidents Harrison and McKinley, Jefferson Davis, 


Gen. Lew Wallace, Bishop Vincent, Bishop Newman, Presidents 
of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, 
Colby,Smith, Vassar, Yale and other collegesand by the great Amer- 1 
ican people, 200,000 of whom own and love it. The English-speaking 
world has pronounced this the onl yhistoryof the world worthhaving. 
BECAUSE this is your chance to buyit at a nominal price. much 
less than the work has ever been offered before or will ever be of- 
fered again,and you may payin small sums monthly if you prefer, 


SEND COUPON TODAY. 





Brings the 
Complete Set 
Balance 
Small Sums 
Monthly 
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Going the 
Vacuum Cleaning System. 





, The Southwest Limited 
Chicago to Kansas City 
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FA MILLER, 
Of 2 GEN’L PASS. AGT. 
fe... CHICAGO. 





ROBERTSON SANITARIUM 





For literature on any 
Western trip, address 

W. S. HOWELL, 
GEN'L EASTERN AGT. 
381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH SEEKERS AND TOURISTS. 


UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD 


A delightful SouthermResort, beautifully situated 
three blocks from State Capitol in the city of the best 
year round climate in America, Altitude 1200 feet. 
An enjoyable homelike place to rest and tone up. The 
Water (finest equi nt South), Osteo- 
pathy, Hygienic Diet, Electricity, Motor Therapy, 
‘The Nauheim Baths (Heart Trouble), etc., scientifi- 
cally prescribed and applied. All comforts rnd con- 
veniences, — cuisine. For bookle« address 

4. 





W. WILBUR 


ACKMAN, D. 0., Superintendent. 





1908 oveestry Teaver 


Plan now for next year Write for our Topieal 
Courses of Reading, prepared especially fur European 
travelers. Unique, invaluable. Sent free on re- 
quest. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


19 Trinity PLacr, Boston. 





ORIENT seven Toure to Europe, spring, 


summer. De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N. Y. 


(29th year.) 





lean 
Cars 


Sleeping cars, parlor 
cars, dining cars, chair 
cars and coaches—every 
inch of them kept pure, 
healthy, sweet and 
clean by the wonderful 
new Vacuum Clean- 
ing System, installed 
by the 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


The Overland Limited 
Chicago to California 


The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 


The Vacuum System is positively the on/y efficient method of cleaning pas- 
sengercars. It is applied to mattresses, blankets, upholstery, carpets, curtains and 
chairs. By its tremendous suction force it removes all dirt, dust, grit and germs 
as no other system can. So thorough that nothing can escape. It results in 
absolutely hygienic cars—perfect sanitation throughout. , 

On your trip to California, to the Northwest 
or to the Southwest, be sure to travel via the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. It 

means more to you in health, com- 
fort and cleanliness than you can 


ments first class. 


i ] tell . 
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COMFORTABLE Leisure—expert man- 


agement—all arrange- 

























Select two months’ 
EU ROPE Summer Tour, $250 
20 tours at lowest rates from $170 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 3178 


Boston, Mass, 





925 


MER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


FOR 60-DAY SELECT SUM- 


8. H. LONGLEY, $14 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





PILGRIMAGE to HOLY LAND, RoMx, 


and tour of EUROPE, 
leaving Jan. 16, '08. For particulars. address 


McGRANE’s TOURS, 


B’way, N. Y. City. 





FRIC —WAY IN, with Sir Samuel 
W. Baker—will be most in- 
teresting. His book “‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,” gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
2ets. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y 





! A Select Limited 

MS Party under ex- 

perienced leader- 

ship, will leave New York January 4th, 1908, 
for Ekgypt and the Nile, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, Sicily, Naples 
and Rome during Holy Week and 


Easter, Everything first class. Modera 


ite 


cost. Referencesexchanged. Twelfth Annual 


tour. For full particulars, address 


Mr. 
CHARLES F. PECK, 469 West 152d St., N..¥ 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
(Founded by James W. Tufts) 


THE LEADING 
HEALTH 
RESORT 
OF 
THE 
SOUTH 




















THREE GOLF COURSES kept in first-class 
condition. Finest livery of saddle horses to be 
found anywhere. Tennis courts and country 
club. 35,000-acre shooting preserve with trained 
dogs and guides. Four splendid hotels. Fifty- 
two cottages. 


A Preparatory School under good direction. 
Consumptives excluded 
OPENING OF HOTELS 
Holly Inn, . opens November 2oth 
Carolina, . . . opens January rrth 
Harvard, a igus 
Berkshire, .. . } January xgth 
Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air 
Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 
from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don’t 
fail to send to nearest railroad offices for litera- 
ture illustrating the out-of-door features of 
PINEHURST and giving full details of its 
attractions, or address 
Pinehurst General Office 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
Ro 


“ae THOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours® 


3 To all parts of Europe and the Orient. 

i Under our expert guidance you derive al the 

pleasures and benefits possible and avoid all 
the discomforts and vexations of travel. 


Nile-Oriental Tour 


] sailing January 25 and February 18. Ex- 
clusive features. Party limited to 15 members, ) 
Descriptive Booklet on request. 


716 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 























Porto Rico 


The special tours of the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
yachting excursions on summer seas. The steamers, 
which are absolutely safe, have every convenience, 
with only outside staterooms. They circle the entire 
island and stop at many interesting and historic Idcal- 


ities. The ship is the tourist's hotel apy entire 
trip, so the labor and inconvenience of jand ‘tfavel 
is avoided. @ The — tourist rate for}this: cfuise 
is $140, which includes every expense. =. " 
Write for Illustrated Booklet \ 


NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York *4 





Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Citi 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 















































THE LITERARY DIGEST 








Mysterious Psychic A comprehensive review of the work done by European 
Forces 





scientists of international reputation in investigating psychic phe- 
nomena, written by a scientist of world-wide fame. The most 


























By Camille Flammarion important book yet published on psychical research, bringing 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 the subject down to 1907. DMGrotels advertised in The Licrocs 
Coon pom hy ny opened 
P hysical Phenomena An account by the foremost American authority on the subject stamped return envelope. 
nty 
of Spiritualism of the most historical phenomena, with a criticism of their eviden- 
By Hereward Carrington: tial value and a complete exposition of the methods employed in ALISBU RY H OTEL 
$2.00 net: by mail, $2.20 producing them—medium tricks, raps, trance phenomena, etc. SALISBURY SQUARE 
s Quietest Hotel in London; E 
Occasional Papers Brilliant critical essays upon the eighteenth century stage—its canabunarnlagis amis saan billiard 


By Henry B. Irvin. actors, dramatists, etc. th i room. Accommodation for 200 guests; in- 
y Henry g rs, , etc.—by the son of the great actor, with some sce ieae abouts 


Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 __ studies in criminal motive worthy of Poe. supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T. Bartens. 





Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Elizabethan Verse A notable anthology of the greatest period of English literature, shearers Diet Terns Devt. 
Ritinad with mates by remarkable both for the range of its selections and the accuracy of THE 
William Stanley Braithwaite _ its text and scholarly notes, with final revision by American and Coy. 


Cloth, $2.00 net; leather, $3.00 British men of letters. Acknowledged to be one of the four great (AWAY- FROM -THE-USUAL ) 
net; postage, 12 cents anthologies in the English language. Uniform with Oxford Verse. For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 


ROUND THE WORLD 


e 372 B 
Character Portraits One hundred and fifty typical characters from Dickens, in Sa —on 


from Dickens Dickens's own words, each prefaced by brief explanatory com- MEXICO and CALIFORNIA TOURS 
By Charles Welsh. $1.00 net, ments by the editor. A veritable portrait gallery. 16th Annual Mexico Tours by 


private trains or steamer Jan- 
u arch. 





ary, February and M 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Lists California “Tour “0 Bosal 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 23 BOSTON TOURS GATES TOURS, TOLEDO, oHi0 


ees OF 200 Washington Street, Boston 


The University Prints. $600-Japan & Mexico -$325 


Art of 
i] The Netherlands and Germany Personally escorted Tours. 
f 4 \ new — of 500 just completed. Limited Membership. First 
Z subjects on Greek and Roman i 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian class. Write for Booklets. 


g Art previously published, size'¢/] GILLESPIE & KINPORTS 


One Cent Each. 

















COINC TO PARIS? 


THEN get F. Berkeley Smith’s three delightful books 
cn Paris and the Parisians—‘* The Real Latin 
Quarter ”’ ($1 20); ‘‘ How Paris Amuses Itself ’’ ($1.50); 
‘Parisians Out of Doors” ($1.50). All beautifully 
illustrated. Charles Dana Gibson says they “‘are like 
a trip to Paris,’’ and Frederic Remington claims that 











“they would makea wooden Indian part with his cigars.” Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 1 Madison Avenue 1225 Green Street 
.Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass 























e E BELIEVE EARNESTLY in the spread of missionary 
intelligence. While ‘‘The Missionary Review of 
é the World”’ covers the field of missions in a very 


wide and thorough manner, we are ready to encour- 
age the perusal by every one of his own denominational 


missionary periodical in addition to ‘‘The Missionary 
oO < &, eo Review of the World.’’ We have concluded arrangements 
with the periodicals here mentioned whereby we can include 
‘any one of them with each MEW subscription for ‘‘The 
Missionary Review’? without additional cost—merely for 


M A ss é on ary i er i O d : Ca | ba the price of Missionary Review alone ($2.50). 


i Just d us $2.50, th 
do you wish Just send us $2.50; the 











ARY REVIEW alone, and 
specify your choice of 
one of these periodicals 
; PUBLISHED AT 
Christian Endeavor World.............-...+eeeeeee es $1.50 WE C iV ce. - R 2 ee 
Record of Christian Work............---+-+-+eeseeees 1.00 
ee ron ca aera nlenteckienceve fd 
lon res FID, DOUG) 0. snes dcicccecess ? 
The Assembly Herald (Presbyterian, North).........: 50 for 1908 any one of these to each NEW 
Baptist Missionary Magazine (Am. Bap. M. A.)........ .75 subscriber for THE MISSIONARY REVIEW 
Women’s Work (Presbyterian)............---..++s0e+: .60 
Life and Light (Congregational, Woman’s)............ 60 OF THE WORLD before December 15, 1907 
S ws we eens ( ere epleers) OP NE re ‘i : 
orld-Wide Missions (Me ist, North)........ : eae : 
Rated tathadiat, Bouth).........+.....-s000++ ‘95 | S@rSIGN AND RETURN ACCEPTANCE BLANK BELOW “sa 
Mission Field (Reformed Dutch)...............++...: -50 FUNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


" : Gentlemen :—I accept your offer of THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
Missionary Intelligencer Disciples ..........--..------ = ueinmann 


Fevois ate nag aan ph nar South) dearer ie th 25 for the price of THE REVIEW, and enclose $2.50 in payment for one year, 








beginning with the January number, 1908. You may send the magazines to 
Women’s aged d Friend (Meth., North) ........... -50 
China’s Millions (China Inland Mission)............. -50 Name Sas 
Women’s Missionary Magazine (United States)........ 50 Street ne 





OFFER COOD ONLY TO DEC. [5, 1907 _Post-opice 



























Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DiGEsT when writing to advertisers. 
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A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free, 


Y National Book Goncern, Cash Buyers’ 
F riled Wis vert sbascr Goicaatan Ca 
I bought entire stock of three of these Big 


Bankrupt Book Houss andabig lot of theother. 
Iam closing it out now at10c to 50c on the dollar. 


-——Sample Prices 


Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38¢e. 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7.75, 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

Iam closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings: 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
ing, Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent from regular price while 
stock lasts. 














Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 


List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing, 

Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1018 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 





















Ms-3>. 16.2 
‘GERMAN BOOKS|) 
PHRASE BOOGAS 


TEXT 
DICTIONARIES 'N 


BRENTANG'S 


S® AVE. @ 275 ST.. NEW YORK. 


sigs, 
| 
| 
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i The 


Booklovers 
oes Library Service 


SAVES you the buying of Books you would not care 
to own, but wish to read. 








GIVES you an early choice of 





20,000 BOOKS on e}) subjects Also Plays and Speeches 
at_ W 


| 26 SrxtH STREET 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
For—TWO CENTS—a Day 


If this service is not in your town, find out WHY 
by writing us for particulars. It can be extended to 


holesale Prices. Catalog FREE. 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY Co. 
St. Pau, Minn. 





ig oe CTION TO 


every Town and City in the U. S, and Canada. 
Write for our catalogue. = 
THE BOOKLOVERS LIRRARY 
'5 East 23d Street, New York 
1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 6 Park St., Boston, 


NITARIANISM” 
by Dr. Samuel M, Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. 0. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

















“Laugh and the 


World Laughs y= 





with you.—” es r) 





Just Published 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 
PEOPLES 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 


A Profoundly Interesting Biography 

** Starting with the Aryan man in his proto-Aryan 
home, the author has walked with him ak his sons as 
they emigrated into India, Persia, Southern and West- 
erm Europe, and at last into America, to stand upon its 
Western shores and look off into the future.” 

—Newark (N.J.) News. 

‘* The life of each branch of the Aryan race is con- 
centrated, as it were, into one man with a profoundly 
interesting genealogy.’’— Newark (N./J.) News. 
Why Am I Here? and Whither am I Going? 

“Tt is an effort ona large scale to establish some- 
thing toward a solution of the great riddie of the 
univers: What is man? why is he here? whither is 
he going?” —New York Sun. 

A Story That Grips You Hard 

‘* A subject tremendous enough to stagger the aver- 

eauthor. The story grips you hard—solid, cold 
Jrcts sounding like romance replete with fascination.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Opens the Foundations of Destiny 

‘* He takes you still farther—into the very coun= 
cils of Heaven itself, and reads from St. Peter’s 
‘ Book of Life’ the life of a race as recorded there tor 
eternity—he goes to the very foundations of destiny.’ 

—Baltimore Sun. 
Two Volumes, 12mo Cloth. $4.00, net 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, “°xEw Yon 





Fh To be of continuous 
good cheer, 
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FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENGE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


Ry Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GaLLaTIN 

‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

‘Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

“It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.”’— Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














iS YOUR WIFE A CLUBWOMAR? 


If so let her read Ellis Parker Butler's 


THE iNCUBATOR BABY 


** An amusing account of the upbringing of an incu- 
bator baby by a club of women who thought them- 
selves scientists on the subject of infant growth. The 
story is bright and original.”’ Post-Intelligencer, Seat- 


tle, Wash. 75 cents. Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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The LIBRARY 
LZ 


Fre WORLD'S 
WIT AND HUMOR 


15 Volumes, 369 Authors, of 15 Different Countries 


To select for you whatever is brightest and most entertaining in the 
best writing the world has provided,—from Aristophanes and Homer to Mark 
‘'wain and Mr. Dooley,—the Library of the World's Wit and Humor has 
been compiled by Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Lang, Professor Brander 
Matthews and Dr. William Hayes Ward as Editors, 

These fifteen beautiful octavo volumes are not only full of witand wisdom,— 
they represent some of the greatest literature ever written, from a thousand years 
before Christ to the present time,—in America, England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, Italy, Holland, Greece, Sweden, Denmark, China, Japan, New 
Zealand. Much of the material is copyrighted; a great deal of it was translated 
specially for the Library of the World’s Wit and Humor. 


Are There Any Other 15 Volumes In the World 
with as Much and as Varied Entertainment? 


Can you ever make an investment that will give 
more solid joy, and at the same time furnish the great- 
est literature, the literature that is not only appetising, 
but an education in the reading? 


Our Offer, Sent for $1 


These fifteen handsome books in green and gold 
with their beautiful and artistic photogravure frontis- 
pieces are such as ordinarily sell for $2 per volume. 
The Review of Reviews has, after years in the editing, 
published them primarily to extend its name and Cir- 
culation, and it does not need to make a profit out of 
selling the books. 


Send only $1, and the entire set will be shipped express prepaid. 































Special Free Offer 


To the first ten people 
answering this advertise- 
ment, we will send Free 
the Connoisseurs Collection 
of Rare Shakespeare .prints 
edited by Seymour Eaton, 
who sold this beautiful port- 
folio of prints for $10 each 
—151 prints in an exquisite 
portfolio. Send the coupon 
promptly to obtain the free 
Rare Print Collection, 
which in its charming port- 
folio makes an inimitable 
gift, or parlor or library 
adornment. 
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If you like them, keep them and remit $2 a month for only 6 ship one set 

9 months. You will also receive the Review of Reviews oo of the World’s 

for a year. If you do not like them, send them i? Wit and Humor for 

back at our expense. Ps my approval. If I like 
ra : . 

SO YOU TAKE NO RISK a it I will make payments 









according to your special offer. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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How to Light 


Country Home 


IVE minutes’ attention a week: that’s 
kK all. Then you have a light always 
ready the instant you turn the button 

and apply the match. 

And such a light as it is! Soft, restful, 
shadowless, it floods every nook and corner 
of your room with daylight illumination. 

It is not an intense, eye-straining white 
light, understand: not like the penetrating 
Acetylene or the green-tinged mantle light 
of gas or gasoline, in which each ornament 


stands out with staring baldness and human . 


faces take on a ghastly, almost death-like, 
pallor. 

No, the light we are talking about is 
pleasant, restful and artistic in its lighting 
effect. There is a sun-like suggestion of 
yellow in its rays that softens the outlines 
and the shadows. In this ‘‘ warm” pleasant 
light, the faces of your friendslosethe disfigur- 
ing ‘‘white light” pallor and once more take 
on the natural pink of health. 

Isn’t that the sort of light you want in 
your home, Reader P 


How It Works 


Well, there is no reason why you shouldn’t have such a light, 

Because this perfect-quality light will cost you less than even the 
ordinary round-wick lamp, which used to be considered the cheapest of 
all lighting methods, 

And, what is just as important, The Angle Lamp—the only means 
of providing this perfect light—is as clean and convenient to operate as 
gas or electricity. 

You see, The Angle Lamp applies an entirely new principle to oil 
lighting. It is ot an improvement on the ordinary lamp, but an entire de- 
parture from old methods. The old-style chimney principle of air supply 
has been completely abandoned ; in The Angle Lamp the air is supplied 
to the flame in a natural, steady current which mixes properly with 
the oil vapor. 

What does this mean? Well, it means perfect combustion for one 
thing; no smoke or smell, whether the light is turned at full height or 
turned low, like city gas ; a saving in oil that soon pays for the lamp 
and a greatly increased lighting effect from the oil consumed—that’s 
what it means. 


The Only “Inverted” Oil Light 


But the new principles mean something more too—shadowless 
light. Just glance at the illustration of the lamp. The ‘‘Angle” of 
the burners causes the light to be all thrown directly downward ; the 
lamp doesn’t get in its own way. : 

You have heard of the ‘‘new” inverted gas burner—the new 
brand of light trouble—haven’t you ? 

Well, did it occur to you that this is but the recognition of one of 
the ‘‘ Angle” principles? For ten years we have been telling how fool- 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 West 24th St., New York 
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ish it was to develop a high-candle-power light and then put a mass of 
fixture metal under it to stop the downward light. 

And doesn’t it make you smile a little to see this necessary ‘‘no 
under-shadow,” which we applied to our lamp half a decade ago, now 
being frantically exploited as something ‘‘ brand new ”? 

Still, it’s quite a compliment to The Angle Lamp; an acknowl- 
edgement that Angle Lamp users have an illumination ten years ahead 
of all others, 


Why the Ideal Light 


Consider what such an economical, convenient light would mean 
in your home this Winter ! 

Wouldn't it bé a constant pleasure and comfort to have a light 
under whose soft, restful brilliancy you might read or work evening 
after evening from 8 to 11 without the least strain on your eyes? 

Wouldn’t it be the greatest satisfaction to you to have a light that 
took but about five minutes of your time a week? A method that can 
be filled with perfect safety while light by simply removing a little 
fount and only requires this about once a week? 

Wouldn’t it be a comfort to have a method as simply lighted as 
gas by just a turn of a button and a touch of the match without even 
touching the glassware ? 

Wouldn’t it be a convenience to have a light you could leave burn- 
ing dimly of a long Winter evening without danger or smoke or odor? 

And then wouldn’t it be the greatest kind of satisfaction to hear 
your friends exclaim, ‘‘ How beautifully your home is lighted”? 

But we might go on filling pages with the advantages of The 
Angle Lamp. Yet even the few mentioned will show why such peo- 
ple as ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, Thaws, 
etc., have selected THIS oil-burning lamp for lighting their homes 


- and estates in preference to gas, electricity, acetylene or any other 


system. 

Our tree catalog ‘‘ 47” gives a full description of The Angle Lamp 
as can be given on paper. But there is really only one way to learn 
its many advantages—by actual trial. That is why we suggest that 
you write for our proposition for 


30 Days’ Trial 


One more fact, however, we do want to make clear. The Angle 
Lamp is not a big expensive system of lighting ; it requires no ripping 
up of floors and ceilings, no high-priced experts to install it. The 
lights range in price from $2.00 up, and you can install in all rooms at 
once, or in one at a time, as you see fit, But send for our catalog 
** 47,” that gives the full details. 
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TOPICS “OF THE DAY 


THE PANIC 


‘ HE situation now largely hangs upon the average bank de- 

positor, both here and in the country at large,” asserts the 
New York 7imes, and at the time of writing this view is shared 
by the press at large. Those in a position to know have given 
practical assurance of 


advices to Governor Hughes enable him to report “a decided 
improvement in the situation,” and the general feeling is exprest 
by the New York G/ode, which asserts that “the main explosion 
is over,—its shock has been endured.” ‘‘ Aside from a few weal: 
points already exposed, the New York banking situation i; 
sound,” says the New York /inancier. And The Commercial ani 


Financial Chronicle, 





their faith in the es- 
sential soundness of 
both the banking situa- 
tion and the security 
market in New York, 
and it is urged that the 
last remnant of danger 


a 


would disappear if the 
average depositor would 
resist the impulse of 
panic. That recent 
events have awakened 
the impulse to a dan- 
gerous degree is indi- 
cated not only by the 
spectacular -runs on lo- 
cal trust companies and 
deposit banks and by 
the temporary collapse 
of values in Wall Street, 
but also by the fact 
that the savings banks 
of New York have 
thought it necessary to 
protect their depositors 
by requiring the legal 
sixty days’ notice of 
withdrawal. A number 
of cities are issuing 
Clearing-House loan 
certificates as in 1893. 
But the fact that the 
United States Treasury, 








which is the leading 
authority in its own 
field, assures us that the 
prompt action of Mr. 
Morgan and associates 
has successfully avert- 
ed “a most disastrous 
panic.” The strain, it 
admits, has been tre- 
mendous ; but nothing, 
it adds, could be better 
than the way the situa- 
tion is gradually right- 
ing itself.” To quote: 
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“We think this week’s 
developments warrant 
the conclusion that, as 
a whole, our financial 
institutions are, at the 
core, sound and healthy. 
It seems also correct to 
say that they hold a 

* body of assets possess- 
ing worth and intrinsic 
merit. Any impression 
that they are loaded 
down with a lot of rotten 
securities or wortl less 
paper is utterly without 
foundation. The action 
of the Clearing-house 
proves conclusively the 
truth of this statement. 
Our financiers, headed 
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Photograph by Brown Brothers, New York. 


J. Pierpont Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller, 
and other leading bank- 
ers came to the relief 
of the banks and the 
money-market with funds to the amount of $110,000,000 is the 


‘strongest possible argument in justification of optimism. Latest 


THE PANIC IN WALL STEEET. 


This photograph was taken at noon of October 23d, a day which “ will pass into the history of 
Wall Street as one of its memorable days,” says The Wall Street Journal. ‘The crowd is seen 
gathering in the street and on the steps of the Sub-Treasury. : 


by Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
deserve great credit for 
the able way they have 
handled .a most trying 
state of things, and for 
the aid which, through 
their efforts, has been 
extended to embarrassed institutions. But it must always be 
remembered that such aid carries with it as an indispensable 
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preliminary the possession of abundant and sound assets on the 
part of the institution needing help. Neither the Clearing-house 
nor these financial leaders are advancing money on unsubstantial 
collateral. They would be merely inviting their own ruin if they 
did. The very fact, therefore, that aid has been extended is itself 
evidence that the aid was deserved. Another highly encouraging 
circumstance is that the trust companies are now standing together 
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The “immediate exciting cause” referred to above was the 
methods of certain financiers who had secured control of various 
New York banking institutions, whose funds they imperiled by 
their daring speculations, Thus when the New York Associated 
Banks, commonly known as the “Clearing-house Committee,” 
refused to come to the aid of the Mercantile National Bank while 
F. Augustus Heinze, recently involved in an 
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unsuccessful attempt to “corner copper,” re- 
mained in control, a general house-cleaning 





of the New York banks and trust companies 





was begun. The immediate result was that 
Mr. Heinze, Mr. Charles W. Morse, and 
Messrs. E. R. and Orlando F. Thomas were 
eliminated from the banking situation in 
this city. These men had each his “string” 
of banks in which his influence was dominant 
either as president or as a member of the 
board of directors. Their elimination was 
followed by the resignation of Charles T. 
Barney from the presidency of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, which is now in the 
hands of temporary receivers. The failure 
of the Knickerbocker was the signal for panic 
among depositors throughout the city, re- 
sulting in runs upon a number of other trust 
companies, national banks, and even savings 
banks. As a result a number of institu- 








DEPOSITORS WITHDRAWING THEIR MONEY FROM THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
This Wall-street institution endured a two-days’ run before the public panic in regard to it could be 


allayed. 


just as the banks have long been bound together in the Clearing- 
house.” 


Nevertheless, Zhe Journal of Commerce thinks it necessary to 
warn us that “this is no passing squall,” but “a real storm whose 
area is in danger of spreading.” But for the present, dispatches 
from all over the country assert that the disturbance is only local, 
being confined to New York, where the failure. of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company—whose resources are quoted at $70,000,000 
—precipitated the crisis, and to Pittsburg, where financial circles 
were shaken by the embarrassment of some of the Westinghouse 
companies and by the precautionary closing of the Pittsburg Stock 
Exchange. That the West is “as solid as a rock” is the opinion 
of the Chicago bankers as gathered by the Chicago Evening Post. 
Especially reassuring is a dispatch from Washington which tells 
that Controller Ridgely has canvassed the principal cities all over 
the country and finds no signs of trouble elsewhere. “As a matter 
of fact,” says the New York 77ribune, “the United States is forti- 
fied as it never has been before against a real financial panic,” be- 
cause “wealth has been created in enormous amount and distrib- 
uted in a hundred centers.” Ten or fifteen years ago, remarks the 
Philadelphia Press, “such a spasm would have produced a general 
convulsion, and a temporary crisis would have become a wide- 
spread crash.” Even now, it reminds us, “no such upset is alto- 
gether local.” As Zhe Journal of Commerce says: 

“The actual crisis and the feeling of panic have been thus far 
circumscribed and localized, and if they can be kept within these 
limits, tho these are at the heart of the system of credit and finan- 
cia) exchange of the country, the working out of the necessary ad- 
justment will be assured. It should be remembered that while 


this storm has been prepared for over a wide area and a long lapse 
of time, its immediate exciting cause has been local and has di- 


rectly affected only a small part of the financial institutions at this 


center. . . . The banking resources of New York are linked with 
those of the whole country, and the credit of financial institutions 
is bound up with that of commercial houses and the whole net- 
work of trade and industry. When these institutions are in need 
of relief and support among themselves, their ability to meet the 
needs of the business community is for the time curtailed.” 


tions have temporarily suspended payment, 
altho it is generally believed that they are 
solvent. As the New York G/oéde points out: 
“To force suspension of a bank by demand- 
ing that it pay at once in cash all its deposits, when the law re- 
quires it to keep in reserve a sum of actual money representing 
only 25 per cent. or less of the aggregate deposits, is not to prove 
its insolvency.” Fortunately, exclaims 7he Evening Mail, the 
methods which have led to a lack of confidence in several banking 
institutions are not typical. In fact, asserts the same paper, what 
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“wy?” 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


has happened may be considered in the large as a vindication of 
American businessmen. Thus: 


“It verifies the claims of those who have answered indiscrimi- 
nate attacks with the assertion that there were two kinds of busi- 
ness men in this country, and that those unworthy to be trusted 
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E, R. THOMAS, 


He was associated with Mr. Heinze 
and Mr. Morse in the control of the 
Mercantile National Bank. He has 
resigned from this and his other bank- 
ing connections in New York, which 
included the Hamilton Bank and the 
Consolidated National Bank. 


F. A. HEINZE, 


Whose elimination from the bank- 
ing situation in New York was the first 
conspicuous incident in the series of 
events which led up to the panic. He 
came to grief through an unsuccessful 
attempt to “ corner copper.”’ 


CHARLES W. MORSE, 


Organizer of an alleged “trust” of 
Atlantic-coast steamship lines. After 
he was induced to surrender his control 
in the so-called ‘Morse string” of 
banks, he is reported to have said, “I 
am mighty glad to be out, for there is 
nothing in banks for me.” 


C. T. BARNEY, 


Ex-president of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company. According to one of 
the directors, Mr. Barney’s interests 
had been so “ greatly extended in out- 
side matters ” that “ it was decided that 
the best interests of all would be served 
by his resignation.” 


“UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS ” OF HIGH FINANCE. 


were a small minority. The latter have disappeared almost over- 
night from the banking community of the metropolis. They have 
been eliminated summarily, grimly, almost ruthlessly, by the vol- 
untary and concerted action of the legitimate business of the city.” 


This has been accomplished, it appears, under what 7he Wad/ 
Street Journal calls “the heroic leadership,” of Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
“One other person who could do much to restore confidence,” says 
the Boston 7ranscript, “is the President, and to do this he need 
say nothing;” and the New York /vening Post, recounting the 
reasons for optimism, concludes, “Finally, the President has got 
through making speeches.” But when Mr. William Turnbull, 
fourth vice-president of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, asserts 
that “one man” who “by his public and his private speeches ” has 
been “deliberately undermining the credit business of this coun- 
try” will be “the only one to blame” in case of wide-spread dis- 
aster, Zhe Post retorts: “We can not charge everything to the 
Big Stick when there has been all the while at work the Big Grab.” 
In his latest public speech at Nashville, Tenn., the President as- 
serts that his policies against which there has been some outcry in 
the financial world represent merely “the effort to punish success- 
ful dishonesty.” “I doubt,” he says, “if these policies have had any 
material effect in bringing about the present trouble, but if they 
have, it will not alter in the slightest degree my determination that, 
for the remaining sixteen months of my term, these policies shall 
be persevered in unswervingly.” 
to turn on the light.” 


“All I did,” he explains, “was 
To the London Daily Graphic, however, it 
appears that he “went looking for a very pronounced escape of gas 
with a naked lamp.” <A French banker compares American busi- 
ness to “a man going upstairs three steps at a time; he slips back 
a step now and then, but he reaches the top just the same.” Ina 
London dispatch to the New York Evening Post occurs the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The crisis on your markets is considered not only peculiar but 
unprecedented ; because, while all of us were prepared for any- 
thing in the way of financial scandals, and for consequent under- 
mining of confidence on the part of your public, we believe that 
your country’s prosperity is absolutely genuine. Further, we hold 
that nothing is required but common sense in the American pub- 
lic, followed by drastic legislation as regards trust companies and 


individuals, to niake the present moment the foundation of truer 
prosperity than you have ever hitherto enjoyed.” 


MR. ROCKEFELLER, OPTIMIST 


] N addition to the curiosity naturally centering around a person- 
spicuous, a peculiar interest attaches just now to whatever the 
world’s most successful business man has to say of the business 
outlook. On both these scores attention is challenged by an inter- 


ality -vhich has been for years as enigmatic as it has been con- 
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Lawson (in the réle of friendly adviser) —-‘‘ Now’s your chance to 
tackle him.” Darling in the Des Moines Register. 


view with John D. Rockefeller which appears in the New York 
Times of October 20, and for the accuracy of which that paper 
vouches editorially. “I am glad I learned to play as a boy. I 
have been playing ever since,” exclaimed Mr. Rockefeller as the 
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interviewer walked beside him through the autumn sunlight that 
flooded his golf-links. And when the conversation turned to the 
business tendencies of the age his enthusiasm abated itself no jot, 
While 
admitting readily that the popular suspicion of corporations has a 
substantial basis in the fact that there have been ill-managed and 


his optimism came even more conspicuously in evidence. 


even immorally managed corporations, he asserts frankly his belief 
that “it must in good time be perceived by all that the centralized 
corporation is a necessity of progress” and that “the day of indi- 


5) 


vidual competition is past and gone.” Yet business opportunities, 
he says, instead of being past, are multiplied a thousandfold, and 
there are better and better times ahead for the country. The in- 
terviewer describes him as neither cold nor preoccupied, but “ in- 
terested and eager,” and speaking “off the bat” with energy, posi- 
tiveness, and enthusiasm on every topic whichcameup. In further 


characterization we read: 


“Face as mobile as a girl’s, instantly reflecting merriment, re- 
flection, sympathy, and surprize. A twinkling eye, a voice-—that 
is one of the things that surprize everybody—a voice of singularly 
full and winning quality, tuned to an unusually broad gamut of in- 
flection. A man of extraordinarily attractive personality, of beam- 
ing kindliness, a man of striking physical and mental vitality and 
nimbleness, affectionate and emotional.” 


Talking as he followed the ball over the links, Mr. Rockefeller 
gossips light-heartedly with his companion, and we are enabled to 
overhear the following snatches of his conversation : 


“ A man ought never to be so old or so busy that he hasn’t zest for 
agame. What’s that? Business a game? Building up a Stand- 
ard Oil Company a great game? JI appreciatethat....... 

“Oh, no, I didn’t play all the time, either, when I was a lad. I 
hoed in the garden and milked the cows and split wood. Anda 
little later I faced a world as harsh as any boy ever did. 

“People sometimes talk as if we older men lived in a day of 
peculiar opportunity, as if there were no chance to-day for a young 
man to do what has been done by my generation of men, as if all 
the avenues were closed, all the big things done. Nothing could 
be more mistaken. The truth is the exact reverse of it. Why, the 
time in which I opened my eyes was a midnight of darkness, and 
this is blazing noon. 

“You young men can’t imagine, you can’t conceive, what things 
were in our day. There was everything to do—-nothing to do it 
with. There were no paths marked out, no experiences of others 
to profit by. There were years of doubt and distrust and distress 
—to this great day a contrast as great as conditions could possibly 
furnish. 

“The opportunities past? They are multiplied a thousandfold. 
The resources of our great land are scarcely scratched. 

“Our population is enormously increased, and its wants are mul- 
tiplied infinitely. Across two oceans at either hand are vaster 
populations still, who are as if just discovered by us. 

“In the East, as we say, a quarter of the whole human race are 
just awakening to become a part of civilization. The future? 
Why, it dazzles the mind. It stupefies the imagination.” 


Turning to the popular feeling against corporations, he says: 


“But it is poor logic to find against the whole idea of corpora- 
tions because of these few failures. There were bad machines 
when we first began to use machinery, but we didn’t, on that 
account, throw the good machines out of the window. 

“The present moment a bit trying? Oh,yes. But there is noth- 
ing more than unfounded uneasiness. There is no possible por- 
tent of disaster. It is atime for patience. Patience. And un- 
failing confidence in the substantial foundation of a prosperity 
still far from its zenith. 

“The attitude of many toward the corporations is for the 
moment not as friendly as it should be. I attribute this to the 
same causes that act to oppose every step of advance. We have 
come into a new economic era. In the future, business is going to 
be carried on more and more by aggregations of capital. It can 
not be otherwise. The day of individual competition is past and 
gone. It is simply a question of efficiency. 

“The well-managed corporation with ample capital is economic- 
ally superior to the individual. History doesn’t move backward. 
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We can no more return to the day of individual competition than 
we can to that of hand labor. 

“It is altogether a question of efficiency—of producing the best 
goods for the least money. The Standard Oil is the most efficient, 
economical machine in the world. That is the sufficient account 
of its success.” 


The world is growing better and better, says Mr. Rockefeller, 
“Commercial morality,” he asserts, “has always been very high, 
the highest, I think, in any department of life.” This leads natu- 
rally to a defense of Standard Oil. It is fair, as Zhe 7imes re- 
marks, that his earnest and explicit declarations on this subject 
should go on record. To quote: 


“T want to say this: No man, no concern was ever forced to 
come into the Standard Oil Company. Notone. The charge is 
false. Other concerns have been offered the opportunity to come 
in, but the spirit in which the invitation was given them was one 
of friendly service. ...... 

“The conduct of the Standard Oil Company has been in the 
hands of high-minded, honorable gentlemen. No brighter, better 
men, animated with a finer spirit were ever brought together.” 





CONFISCATING TRUST GOODS 


HE seizure by the Government of $7,000 worth of cigarets be- 
longing to the Tobacco Trust, on Monday of last week, in- 
spires some of our editors with visions of governmental seizures 
of the products of the Coal Trust, the Oil Trust, the Meat Trust, 
and other trusts, big and little, till the Department of Justice 
looks like a department-store. The Washington correspondents, 
on the other hand, express doubts whether this single seizure is 
strictly legal. If it is legal, then the Attorney-general evidently 
has an almost despotic power over the business world, says one 
correspondent. If it is not, the trusts can continue their old meth- 
ods of evading the law. The law under which this seizure was 
made is section 6 of the Sherman Antitrust Law, enacted seven- 
teen years ago, and the motive of the seizure is to inspire the trust 
with a desire to expedite the legal proceedings, rather than to 
pursue the familiar policy of delay. The section reads thus: 


“Any property owned under any contract or by any combina- 
tion, or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof), 
mentioned in section 1 of this act, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, or to a foreign country, 
shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized and 
condemned, by like proceedings as those provided by law for the 
forfeiture, seizure, and condemnation of property imported into 
the United States contrary to law.” 


Several papers applaud the action of the Attorney-general, re- 
marking that it will put the burden of proof on the trust rather 
than on the Government. Thus the Boston 7ranscript remarks : 


“If the property of trusts can be forfeited it introduces a new 
element in the pursuit. Individuals can dodge and delay ; but if 
the goods can be taken in transit or elsewhere, and the courts sus- 
tain the action, it is likely to prove a fatal embarrassment to the 
trust business.” 


Doubt is cast on the legality of the seizure by the writers, how- 
ever, who think the law was intended to authorize the seizure of 
goods after guilt is proved, not before. Thus the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce says: 


“It is reported with apparent authority that the seizure of the 
Tobacco Trust’s products was made with distinct purpose of 
notifying ‘ bad trusts’ that the Government was losing patience 
over legal delays and that, if this policy were persisted in, drastic 
measures would follow. Officials say they are desirous of know- 
ing just what the antitrust and interstate commerce laws mean, on 
the ground that the evasions and legal quibbles of the trusts are 
becoming very annoying, and that they may find it to their own 
interest to expedite a ruling from the highest tribunal on all con- 
troverted questions. 

“General criticism of a severe sort has followed the announce- 
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“KENTUCKY.” 


“ ALABAMA.” “ILLINOIS.” 
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* LOUISIANA.” 


THE BATTLE-SHIPS 


ment of the new plans of the Department of Justice with reference 
to the holding up of shipments in interstate commerce. The at- 
tack on the Tobacco Trust was wholly unexpected, and, in the 
judgment of many persons, has been exceedingly ill-timed, even if 
it were in itself a desirable mode of proceeding. That it is not 
such is the avowed opinion of many of the best students of trust 
problems here. 

“It is pointed out that section 6 of the Federal Antitrust Act, 
which is now invoked as authority for this scheme, was intended 
to provide a means of proceeding in these cases where a combina- 
tion had been definitely deemed to be illegal and where it was 
necessary to apply some method of preventing it from continuing 
its violation of the law and of the orders of Federal courts. That 
it was ever intended to be used in the way now attempted is seri- 
ously questioned. 

“It is the belief of those who are following the matter that the 
continuance of the policy now indicated by the Department of 
Justice would, if permitted by the courts, give the Attorney-gen- 
eral practically all authority in breaking up almost any business 
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DESTROYER, 

GOING TO THE PACIFIC. 
he might desire. This is due to the fact that the court has ruled 
that the Sherman Act does not apply in its prohibition solely to 
unreasonable contracts, but also to these which in themselves are 
reasonable contracts in restraint of trade. With this inclusive 
ruling it is possible to get almost any combination decided illegal. 

“If with this assurance of support and success in his operations 
an attorney-general can go ahead and hold up the movement of 
goods in interstate trade, relying on the practical certainty that he 
will be sustained, he can, it is said, do about as he pleases with 
the business of the country, and is given the same control over 
the property which he has sought to obtain over the machinery of 
business through his application for receivership.” 


A SELF-SUSTAINING FLEET—The illustration on this page 
shows the types and armaments of the sixteen battle-ships which 
are preparing for the much-discust practise cruise from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. According to a Washington dispatch the 
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fleet has never been tested under such conditions as will confront 
it on the long trip around South America. For one thing, it has 
never before had to be self-sustaining for so long a period, and it 
is pointed out that on the Pacific coast, where navy-yard accommo- 
dation is extremely limited, the efficiency of the repair-ships will 
be thoroughly tested. The following interesting information in 
regard to provisioning the fleet appears in 7he Army and Navy 
Register (Washington) : 


“It is planned to make the fleet self-sustaining as far as possible 
during the 130 days’ cruise. This will be effected by stocking the 
storerooms of the ships to their maximum capacity and fitting out 
the provision-ships with all that they may carry. The fleet will 
make three ports of call, Rio, Valparaiso, and Callao, but it is not 
contemplated that at any of those places will very much be pur- 
chased for the ships. Indeed, it would be quite out of the ques- 
tion to obtain supplies for the 15,000 men of the fleet. The origi- 
nal schedule of supplies has been changed in some particulars, it 
having been found that not as much material was needed as at first 
thought. The original estimate of one million pounds of beef has 
been cut to 750,000 pounds, for instance. The high prices of some 
of the provisions will probably require a further revision of the 
list, while the difficulties of carrying certain supplies, such as veg- 
etables and eggs, will compel the naval authorities to resort to 
various devices to furnish those articles of diet and defeat the in- 
fluences of the climate. It will not be possible to carry enough 
potatoes for the whole trip, and the deficiency will be made up by 
dehydrated vegetables, the experiments with which have been fa- 
vorably reported. It may be necessary to ship supplies to the 
Isthmus, where they will be called for by the provision-ships on the 
trip north in the Pacific. The supply of eggs has been cut down 
to 10,000 dozen, and the remaining quantity desired will be repre- 
sented by a powdered variety of that edible, four ounces of the 
material equaling a dozen eggs.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL SKY REGATTA 


bth public interest, fired by the great dirigible military 

air-ships recently adopted by Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, and even more by rumors of approaching success in solving 
the practical problems of the aeroplane, has been largely diverted 
from the type of balloon which took part in the international race 
for the Bennet cup last week, as a sporting event this race caught 
the attention and stirred the imagination of the whole country. 























LIVELY TIMES IN THE BALLOON BELT. 
Tying down their property. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


BALLOONING—ST. LOUIS 
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Perhaps, as Zhe Heradd claims, it is to the adoption of ballooning 
as a sport that the great progress on the practical side of aero- 
nautics is chiefly due. Thus the balloon regatta at St. Louis, by 
stimulating general interest and by showing that ballooning is not 
as perilous as commonly supposed, may prove to be something 
more than the greatest sporting event of its kind this country has 
ever witnessed. 

The so-called “race” was really a test of the staying powers of 
the nine contesting balloons, the victory going to the one landing 
farthest from the starting-point. The German balloon Pommern 
won the race, alighting at Bradley Park, half a mile south of As- 
bury Park, N. J., after having been in the air forty hours. This 
point, according to figures supplied by the War Departmen‘, is 
876% miles from St. Louis. A French balloon, the Z’/s/e de 
France, came to earth near Herbertsville, N. J., 87034 miles from 
the starting-point, after drifting for forty-four hours. The other 
countries represented were England and the United States, the 
English balloon falling behind all its competitors with a flight of 
only 375 miles, while the two American balloons made excellent 
showings, the America landing at Patuxent, Md., and the United 
States at Caledonia, Ont., 73534 and 625% miles from the starting- 
place. Five of the balloons reached the Atlantic seaboard. It 
has been noted with some amused interest by the press that the 
most northerly course of all was taken by the United States, whose 
pilot, Major Henry B. Hersey, was to have been the companion of 
Walter Wellman in his projected air-ship voyage to the North Pole. 
Oscar Erbsloeh, pilot of the winning Pommern, is quoted as fol- 
lows in the New York Suz - 


“Our highest speed was thirty miles an hour and the lowest ten. 
The average you might call about twenty-two miles an hour. We 
never soared higher than 10,000 feet and often dropt to talking dis. 
tance with persons on the ground. 

“The nights, as a usual thing, were bitter cold, and, on the other 
hand, when we were up high the sun’s rays were so hot that we 
had to bandage our heads with wet cloths.” 


When the Pommern landed she had fifteen bags of ballast left, 
and, according to her pilot, gas enough to carry her another five 
hundred miles. “This international race,” says J. F. McCoy, pilot 
of the America, “will show the Government how far behind it is in 
aeronautics, and it ought to have beneficial results in awakening 
He points out that some of the foreign 


. 


government officials.’ 
























SPEAKING OF BALLOONING—— 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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A GROUP OF INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


From left to right of the page they are: 1, name unknown; 2, unknown; 3, Alan Hawley, pilot of the S#. Louis, and winner, by a flight of 710 miles, of the 
Lahm Cup, which had been captured only a few days before by Chandler and McCoy in balloon No. zo; 4, A. F. Atherholt, of the United States; 5, Major H. B. 
Hersey, pilot of the same balloon; 6, unknown; 7, A. Post, who accompanied Hawley; 8, J. C. McCoy, of the America ; 9, Charles J. Glidden, official timekeeper ; 
10, C de F. Chandler, pilot of the America; 11, G. Brewer, pilot of the English Lotus //.; 12, Baron Abercron, pilot of the German Dusse/dorf ; 13 Charles Levee, 


of the French 47jou ; 14, unknown; 15, unknown; 16, Leo Stevens. 


contestants had more than a hundred ascensions to their credit, 
while his experience was limited to twenty ascensions and Major 
Hersey’s to ten. Ballooning as an international sport, thinks the 
Baltimore American, has come to stay. For straightaway distance 
flight, says the New York Wor/d, the old-fashioned round balloon, 
which has remained essentially unchanged for three-quarters of a 
century, is beyond present threat of rivalry. The record distance 
for tne elongated motor-propelled type, which has the great advan- 
tage of at least partial dirigibility, is only two hundred and twenty 
miles. Yet, as the New York Evening Post remarks, the fact that 
the nine balloons which set out almost simultaneously from St. 
Louis have made landings as widely apart as Ontario and Virginia 
would argue that, even without steering apparatus of any kind, the 
route of a balloon may be largely determined by utilizing the differ- 
ent strata of air currents. In this connection 7/e Wor/d explains 
the important part played by ballast in such flights. We read: 


“Should they [the balloonists] decide by study of the clouds that 
there is a stronger current higher up, ballast must be paid out and 
the balloon rises. If rain falls, ballast is put out rapidly to keep 
the balloon afloat. If rain ceases and the sun shines, the drying 
of the balloon and the warming of the gas send it up again and gas 
must be allowed to escape. Another rain and the process is re- 
peated. Even the passing of a cloud above the balloon costs a 
little ballast. In the end the sand-bags and the gas-envelop be- 
come flabby, and safety counsels descent.” 


“The sight of the great bubbles, each with two human lives de- 
pending on its precarious permanence, gave an understandable 
thrill to the crowds that watched the start from St. Louis,” re- 


-marks the New York 77mes, which goes on to say that the perils 


of ballooning proper are generally exaggerated, altho “aerial jour- 
neys made with a fire-breathing engine suspended just under the 
big bag of highly inflammable gas are quite another matter.” Zhe 
Sun, which claims that ballooning “is not as risky an amusement 
as automobiling,” says : 

“Balloonists have been blown out to sea and drowned, others 
have been dashed to the earth in storms, and still others struck by 
lightning and killed, but the tragic ascents have been few, and bal- 
looning is comparatively a safe recreation. The Aero Club of 
Paris has a record of several thousand ascents and no fatalities.” 

Glancing at the general aspects of this latest international race, 
the Springfield Repudlican makes the following comment: 


“What practical value the ordinary balloon, blown about at the 
pleasure of the winds, once possest has been taken from it by the 


development of the dirigible balloon, whue in the opinion of many, 
if not most, students we are on the threshold of the development 
of the real flying-machine ; that is, of the machine which, tho heav- 
ier than air, will yet be able to achieve sustained flight. 
“Ballooning is considerably over a century old. It rendered one 
of its most conspicuous services nearly ten years before the end of 

















THE WINNING TEAM, 


Oscar Erbsloeh and Henry H. Clayton in the basket of the German 
balloon Pommern, which won the international cup race by a flight of 
876% miles in forty hours. 


the eighteenth century. The invention of the balloon by the 
brothers Montgolfier in 1783 is familiar. ...... 

“The ordinary balloon of to-day is, in theory at least, no im- 
provement over the early products of the French Revolution, 
and, except for our greater knowledge of the currents of the air, 
could accomplish little more than they did. Where the real 
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progress has been made, and a new field of practical advantage 
opened up, has been in the development of the dirigible self- 
propelling balloon or air-ship, The perfection of the explosive 
gas-engine, giving high power with marvelously small weight, has 
made such air-ships possible.” 

Later events of the week at St. Louis included a race between 
dirigible balloons around a three-mile triangular course, which 
was won by the Beachey in 4 minutes and 40 seconds. 

It is to the driven aeroplanes, however, or to some other form of 
flying-machine heavier than the air, thinks the Philadelphia Press, 
that we are to look for the twentieth-century conquest of the air. 
“Ballooning,” it says, “is an interesting pastime, but it means very 
little in the solution of this great problem, save in so far that by 
accustoming men to fiights in the air it develops a band of special- 
ists who are ready to try conclusions in a treacherous medium with 
an uncertain mechanism.” Have our recent experiments, asks the 
St. Louis Repudlic, advanced us toward the time when a man, 
“with his own private aeroplane, aerodrome, orthopter, or other 
gasless flying-machine, may start from the roof of the St. Louis 
sky-scraper which holds his office, and reach his suburban home in 
Missouri, Illinois, or perhaps Indiana or Kentucky in time for 
his evening meal ”? 


” 





STOPPING A STRIKE BY INJUNCTION 


HE labor papers are indignant at the latest instance of “gov- 
ernment by injunction,” in which Judge A. C. Thompson, 
of Cincinnati, restrains the officials of the International Press- 
men’s Union from ordering or inciting a strike against the United 
Typothete of America, and restrains the union from taking a vote 
on the subject of a strike. Some editors seem to be under the im- 
pression that the men themselves are forbidden to quit work, but 
this seems to be anerror. The order declares that the officers of 
the union are enjoined 


“from calling or instituting strikes or advising, aiding, and assist- 
ing in the calling or instituting of any strike against the business 
of the said members of said Typothete, or any of them, for their 
refusal or the refusal of any of them to institute an ‘eight-hour 
day’ in their respective businesses prior to January 1, 1909, or the 
‘closed shop’ in their respective businesses at any time.” 


The basis of the injunction is the fact that the union has a con- 
tract with the employers to work at the present wages and hours 
until January 1, 1909, and the court restrains the union officials 
from any action tending to a violation of the contract. One em- 
ployer is quoted as saying : 


“Tam glad that this question has been settled, as it concerns 
every employer of labor who makes an agreement with a union. 
Employers must live up toagreements. Whynotaunion? If this 
case had been decided against us it would have meant that there 
was no use in making an agreement with a labor organization in 
the future, as there could have been no guaranty that it would have 
been kept.” 


The Chicago Socéa/ist makes this warm comment : 


“A set of national officers, who have since been repudiated by 
the membership, signed a three years’ contract for anine-hour day. 
The court holds that this contract is binding upon the entire mem- 
bership and that, if the organization gathers a strike fund, or seeks 
to pay out strike benefits, those so doing can be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. 

“Perhaps the full meaning of this decision may not be grasped 
from this bald statement. 

“It has always been a fundamental principle of the wage system 
that a man could not sell himself into slavery. All wage contracts 
have always been held to be civil contracts, and no remedy has 
been provided for their rupture by either party save through a 
civil suit for damages. 

“If this were not so every period of panic would undoubtedly 
see thousands of workingmen and women selling themselves into 
chattel slavery for life for the security of a living. Such contracts 
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have frequently been made by individuals, either for life or a long 
term of years, but the courts have always held that such contracts 
were null and void. 

“This decision of the Cincinnati judge, however, declares not 
only that a man, but that a whole body of men, may not simply 
sell THEMSELVES, but may BE SOLD BY OTHERS INTO SLAVERY. 

“If the officers of a union can bind the members for three years, 
why not for ten, or twenty, or for life? Under this decision if the 
officials of a union can be bribed or deceived into contracting 
away the liberty of their members, and that contract CAN NEVER 
BE REPUDIATED BY THOSE WHO ARE SOLD, THEN CHATTEL 
SLAVERY IS REESTABLISHED.” 


The Worker (Socialist, New York) records an injunction in 
Vermont restraining a union from interfering with strike-breakers, 
and another in Minnesota forbidding a boycott, and says: 


“The list of injunctions against labor organizations which we 
report on our first page this week ought to be enough to convince 
every thinking workingman—and, for that matter, every thinking 
man of any class who is not willing to see the triumph of despot- 
ism in America—that the only hope for defending old liberties is 
resolutely to demand new liberties to be added to them, to declare 
emphatically at the ballot-box for economic freedom to supple- 
ment political freedom. 

“The injunctions issued in Vermont and in Minnesota are out- 
rageous enough, in all conscience—the one forbidding a striker 
even to ask another workman not to take his place, and the other 
forbidding workingmen to unite in refusing to handle materials 
made under conditions injurious totheir class. But these are mild 
in comparison with the order issued against the Pressmen’s Union. 
In this case a judge assumes to say to some thousands of organ- 
ized workingmen that they shall be bound bya contract which they 
never ratified, an agreement provisionally signed by their agents 
under the well-understood condition that it should not be valid 
without their express approval, and which they expressly disap- 
proved when it was submitted tothem. Our judges are strong on 
the ‘sacred right of free contract ’ when it is a question of enforcing 
contracts in favor of the owners of property. But they lose sight 
of the very essence of contract—the mutual consent of both parties 
—when it suits the interests of the employing class to have them 
do so. Tlfe defendants of capitalism have never tired of descri- 
bing union officers as tyrannizing over the rank and file of the or- 
ganized men. But just so soon as capitalist interests demand it, 
the courts are ready to vest union officers with authority to bind 
the rank and file by contracts which the rank and file have voted 
to reject. 

“The only effective answer to these injunctions, the only guar- 
anty of the right of workingmen to form and maintain democratic 
and peaceable organizations, will be a striking increase in the 
Socialist vote.” 


The daily press make little or no comment on these injunctions. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


PEACE reigns in Cuba—some days for hours at the time.—Baltimore Sun. 


THE returns from Shanghai indicate that Taft will run strong in the Man- 
chu provinces.—Detroit News. 


THERE is no doubt that Wall Street extended to Mr. Heinze a characteristic 
welcome.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Tue temporary stringency felt in Wall Street will be relieved as soon as the 
star ball-players begin to buy stocks.—Detroit News. 


Tue Philander Knox Presidential boom is conducting itself in keeping with 
the modesty of its Quaker ancestry.—Baltimore Sun. 


A scIENTIST claims that the north pole is moving south. Now we know 
what Wellman is really waiting for—New York Commercial. 


Bic Bill Taft is a standing contradiction of the laws of perspective. The 
farther away he goes the bigger he looks.—New York Evening Mail. 


Rumors of an impending war with the United States do not prevent the 
Japanese from calmly preparing for an international exposition at Tokyo or 
from ordering three hundred and sixty-five locomotives at Pittsburg.— Florida 
Times-Union. 

Why should the postal name of Stamboul, where the President met the bear, 


be changed to ‘‘Roosevelt’’? The Turks are brave soldiers. They have swung 
the big stick seven hundred years. They frown on race suicide. They de- 


.spise mollycoddles and weaklings. Stamboul is their capital—New York 


World. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


WILL GERMANISM PREDOMINATE IN 
AMERICA? 


HILE the rumor that the Kaiser will send a fleet to protect 
our Atlantic seaboard, while our Navy is “exercising” 
around the Horn and back, was a canard, yet it is no canard that 
the German Emperor feels a keen sympathy with the kindred spirit 
that occupies the White House, and the German press go still far- 
ther and aver that the link that binds America and Germany is 
something more than the friendship between an American Presi- 
dent and a European sovereign. As a matter of fact, says the 
Koelnische Zeitung, an organ said to be inspired by the German 
Government, the Germans in the United States are the predomi- 
nant element as representing culture, science, and social and polit- 
ical ideals in this country. Carl Schurz is instanced as one of the 
ruling spirits whose eyes were always on his native land, which 
was to him the model of every good in public and private life. It 
is, however, only lately, says the paper cited, that Germany has 
been “by merit raised to this eminence.” Thus we read: 


“The term ‘German’ in the United States has had a different 
significance at different times. In the lifetime of Carl Schurz it 
represented the highest ideal of what was good, an ideal after 
which even the American was striving. Germans in his day were 
welcomed to all the political privileges of the young republic. 
Times afterward changed. It was no longer political dissatisfac- 
tion that drove the Germans to cross the sea, but the commercial 
depression that reigned in the labor market of their country. 
Hence the social standing of those who emigrated to America in 
later days appeared to be of a different order. The number of 
these emigrants was multiplied a thousandfold, but the social gap 
that separated them from those who led the army of American 
immigrants increased in still greater degree. The immigrants ap- 
plied themselves indeed to the business activities of their new 
fatherland as no other nationality has done, but they proved false 
to the traditions of German culture. Their materialism, want of 


taste, and lazy sottishness, their political crudeness and ignorance ° 


reduced them to the second or third rank in the great political 
world of the Union, and rendered them the ready. object of politi- 
cal caricature. It is not too much to say, what any visitor to the 
United States of to-day may verify for himself, that these days are 
now gone forever.” 


The writer proceeds to remark that the improvement in the 
morale of German-Americans springs from the fact that they al- 
ways keep their eye on their native land, a land that leads the 
world in science and civilization. The foreigner who crosses the 
Atlantic must notice this. Of such a foreign visitor this writer 
declares : 


“He will be surprized on perceiving with what keen apprecia- 
tion, with what admiration, the development of the new Germany, 
of the Empire, is watched in America. As in the forties of the 
last century, so now it is the upper classes of Germany and Amer- 
ica who find themselves in sympathetic accord, and it is not so 
much political as commercial and intellectual interests that bind 
them one to another. The second emigrational era of which we 
have spoken was characterized by the sending to America of un- 
educated peasants from ‘darkest’ Germany to toil in the factories 
and on the farms of their new home. But this kind of emigration 

_has happily almost ceased since Germany has been forced to invite 
immigration to her own territory. The emigrants who now pass 
from Germany to the United States are the pioneers in the latter 
country of commercial, scientific, and artistic progress. In this 
matter there is indeed an interchange between both sides of the 
Atlantic in the work of promoting intellectual advance, and this 
intercourse has its highest expression in the appointment of ‘ex- 
change-professors,’ which, it is well known, had its inception in 
the mind of the Kaiser. It is not impossible that the schools of 
both countries will derive their best and ablest teachers from such 
an interchange of Germans anj Americans.” 


The writer dwells upon the work of Professor Burgess in Berlin, 


and remarks that his successor, President Butler, writes that he 
“was twice invited to dinner by the Kaiser.” From the great na- 
tional melting-pot of the Union, Germanism will come out as the 
largest alloy in the ingot. To quote his words: 


“In a country like America, where the nations are flung into a 
common crucible, that people will eventually be predominant 
which knows how to preserve its original race characteristics. 
Any day may bring Germanism in America into the peril from 
which School Commissioner Guggenheimer delivered it by provi- 
ding that his native language should be taught in the public 
schools. May there never be wanting a man like him to maintain 
for his countrymen the weight and influence which their numbers 
and importance should command. There was never a time more 
favorable than the present for the proclamation, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, of Germany as the model ‘and pattern to be 
copied by the American Republic.”—7yanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR CHINA 


FTER years of turmoil and foreign aggression, China at last 
thinks she sees a prospect of peace. For some time it has 
been hard for her to see who was her friend and who her foe, and 




















THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ACCORD. 
“We will pledge ourselves merely to strive for the protection (and 


money) of our little friends.” —Fischietto (Turin). 


she has been led to distrust her lively neighbor Japan and to think 
that the “ Yellow Devils” are almost as bad as the “White Devils” 
of Europe and America. At last, it appears, she has found rest 
for her soul. China formerly had peace because she was remote 
and forgotten. Now she has every guaranty of tranquillity be- 
cause she is remembered in all the conventions and treaties which 
England, France, Russia, and Japan have drawn up with regard to 
the territories of the Far East. She should no longer be suspi- 
cious of any one, declares The Celestial Empire (Shanghai), for all 
the nations, in spite of the ludicrous failure of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, are bent on peace. As the journal cited 
declares : 


“For the time being China is surrounded by a ring fence of 
agreements and, without the consent of the signatory Powers, 
China can not be attacked. She is, therefore, at liberty to devote 
her attention to the internal position. There is no need whatever 
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for her to be suspicious, as: some of her sons apparently are, of 
the intentions of all or any of the Powers thus surrounding her. 
Their one desire is peace. Nothing but the stress of circum- 
stances too grave to be denied would induce either of these signa- 
tory Powers to draw the sword just now. The position of China 
at the present moment, therefore, is a far better one in this respect 
than it was some fifty years ago. Then in addition to the hungry 
pirates within her own borders she had mortally offended Great 
Britain and France, who were threatening her on her coasts and 
through her Southern provinces, while Russia, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, was beginning to make her presence felt along the 
Northern frontier. Then the situation could not have been much 
worse. Only by chance or the decrees of fate could China, as she 
then was, maintain her independence. Now if she loses her posi- 
tion it will be her own fault.” 


VINDICATION OF THE SECOND DOUMA 


S the whole history of the second Russian parliament has 
been more or less of a mystery to foreigners, many will wel- 
come, on the eve of the election of the third Douma, a notable 





THE ADMIRAL OF THE AERIAL FLEET. 
The next refuge of Nicholas. 


—Ulk (Berlin). 


article by Professor Milyoukov in 7he Contemporary Review 
(London), in which he undertakes to show why the second Douma 
was dissolved and to vindicate its character as a practical and 
industrious body of legislators whose labor promised to check 
revolution and to cure the ills of the Russian people. He says 
that the facts he enumerates are taken from “a report drawn up by 
the leading party in the Douma, the Cadets, or Constitutional 
Democrats, and addrest to the party congress, to the electors, and 
to the whole country.” This party, he declares, tried, amid all 
the “turmoil of the revolutionary struggle,” to secure what the 
people wanted “by peaceful methods of parliamentary action.” 
But their efforts were balked by the Revolutionists, who tried to 
make the Douma “a center and a basis for revolutionary agitation,” 
and by the Absolutists, who dreaded “the triumph of representative 
government.” On the relative strength of these parties he says: 


“The representatives of the two tendencies I have named were 
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numerically far stronger than the Cadets in the second Douma. 
The Cadets, with their adherents and the Poles, numbered about 
one hundred and fifty, while about two hundred members, inclu- 
ding the peasants, belonged to the Revolutionary Extremists, and 
about one hundred to the Absolutist Extremists. Both Absolu- 
tists and Revolutionary Extremists appeaied to the physical force 
of the people; the latter in order to bring about complete democ- 
racy, the former in order to secure a restoration of autocracy. 
These two anticonstitutional wings were the bane of the second 
Douma and the chief cause of its constitutional weakness.” 


The insincerity of the Russian Government, or bureaucrary, 
complicated matters. The Douma had been summoned, but it 
was expected to act under dictation from above. When it refused, 
its doom was sealed. Professor Milyoukov goes into detail to 
show how comprehensive was the work which the delegates labored 
to accomplish. Committees on Labor, Ecclesiastical Matters, Fi- 
nance, National Education, the Budget, the Agrarian Question, 
etc., sat night and day, and their reports were printed in a volume 
of four hundred pages. He closes this summary in the following 
words : 


“I have felt obliged to dwell on the details of the Douma’s leg- 
islative work in order to counteract the accusations by means of 
which Professor Maartens and others attempted to prepare Euro- 
pean public opinion for the dissolution. Thechief objection urged 
against the continued existence of the Douma was its inability to 
work. The reader can see for himself that such a reproach can 
only be explained as the outcome either of sheer ignorance or of 
premeditated calumny. The real cause of the Government’s dis- 
satisfaction with the Douma was the democratic spirit which in- 
spired the whole of its legislative work. It certainly interfered 
with the class interests of what the Prime Minister called ‘the 
upper 130,000,’ a class which, strictly speaking, hardly exceeds the 
tenth of that number. I must remind the English reader that even 
if a law at variance with the interests of these 130,ooo—admitting, 
for a moment, the accuracy of the Premier’s figures—had passed 
the Douma, it had yet to be accepted or rejected by the Council 
of State (a half-elected, half-nominated Upper House), discust in 
special Committees of Conciliation between the Douma and the 
Council of State, and finally sanctioned or vetoed by the Emperor.” 


The dissolution was followed by the autocratic promulgation of 
a new Electoral Act, and he points out that this new act of 1907 
was passed in open violation of the “Fundamental Laws,” which 
provide that the franchise can not be changed except by the 
Douma and the Council of State. In the new Electoral Act the 
state authorities surrendered to “a reactionary clique of nobles.” 
Its chief characteristic, as compared with the act of 1904, is that it 
reverses the ratio of the landlord and peasant electors. The fol- 
lowing table is given as illustrating the change in the numbers of 
electors chosen by the primary constituencies to elect their depu- 
ties in the provincial colleges : 

The Former Law, The New Law, 


Dec. 24, 1905. June 16, 1907. 
LAGUSORENS 5 ovccheunéspecscescuaes® 1,949 2,594 
PMRUTIEN, ono saccsuws owe cs sisecese'ss 2,424 1,113 
Inhabitants of cities and towns.,... 1,347 1,308 
WORSEN 656 eases esiees o cignesaie 176 112 
SORMAGES 5 5 sien nsie0 a thgantee¥ insects 111 34 
ORBAS 55520 cs cv a hoc ae et oe wears 6,007 5,161 


He concludes with the following mournful words : 


“Every unbiased reader will understand that the quiet legisla- 
tive work of the Douma which I have described above must, if it 
had been suffered to reach its natural culmination, have restored 
complete tranquillity to the country. On the other hand, it is 
plain that the Government’s violation of the law, and all the social 
consequences this violation implies, constitute fresh material for 
fierce civil dissension, and are likely to foster disorder anew and 
once more to bring ruin and disaster upon my unfortunate country. 
Where lies the responsibility for the present sad state of affairs— 
In the ill-will of the rulers? In the bad statesmanship of the gov- 
erning body? In the mistakes of the leaders of the emancipatory 
movement? Ina natural reaction against revolutionary excesses? 
Or in the combined action of all these causes? Perhaps I had 
better leave the reader to decide.” 
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GERMAN IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


HE interrogatory puzzle or problem of the American woman, 
including the “ Gibson Girl” and the “ Harrison Fisher Girl,” 
is discust at some length by Max von Brandt in the Deutsche 
Revue (Stuttgart). Mr. von Brandt is a German writer of author- 
ity, and has served in many diplomatic capacities at home and 
abroad. He thinks that in this country several things conspire to 
render the mothers and daughters peculiar. They are singular 
both from a racial and social standpoint, and he endeavors, with 
true German thoroughness and ponderosity, to point out the things 
which distinguish our girls from those of his native land. He em- 
phasizes the fact that he is speaking merely of those who are 
neither African, Chinese, nor Japanese in origin. He also ex- 
cludes from his generalizations those of the Latin and other races 
who form colonies inthe United States and never blend completely 
with the population. He calculates that there are some 32,641,781 
American women of the class he designates, and with scientific 
punctilio tells us: 

“In the United States there exist Americanized strata of popu- 
lation derived from the early immigrants, English, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, German, Danish, and Scandinavian. The newest addi- 
tions, of whom the majority are Russians, Poles, Austrians, and 
Italians, can not be reckoned as American women. The influence 
of America has not entered into the flesh and blood of such. But 
even when the class of the American woman is thus defined it is 
impossible to point to a typical American girl, such as would any- 
where be recognizable. The ‘Gibson Girl’ is merely a type of 
young women often met with, such as the still more modern ‘Har- 
rison Fisher Girl’ so recently appearing in the lighter literature of 
the land. In reality the American women are as specialized by 
descent, education, locality, and climate as are the dwellers in sep- 
arate provinces of other countries. Every American man, and still 
more every American woman, are different from each other accord- 
ing as ‘they live in New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, or other cities, just as the Germans are, 
according as they live in Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, or Munich.” 

While the American woman thus varies in type so that the dress, 
voice, and countenance of a Boston culturist are distinct from the 
pork-packer’s child of Chicago, the French creole of New Orleans, 
or the aristocrat of New Amsterdam descent, yet all these Ameri- 
can girls have certain common characteristics, which Mr. von 
Brandt specifies as follows : 

“There are, however, two peculiarities to be found in American 
girls. Whether born or merely brought up in America, they evi- 
dence the same independence of judgment, and the same complete 


self-reliance. It is hard to say whether this is the result of the edu- 
cation in public schools and in the coeducation of colleges, or in 
their freedom from that condition of legal and social subserviency 
to which the gentler sex is doomed in older countries. It is with 
us most frequently the case that the female members of the family 
are occupied with providing for and looking to the future, while 
the men are making provision for the present, its needs and its ex- 
penses. Sucha thing is inconceivable inthe United States. Here 
the number of girls and women who make their own living is ever 
increasing.” 


Then the writer goes into statistics and shows that women are 
not supplanting men in money-making occupations. Only eighteen 
per cent. of American women work for wages. He thinks that 
coeducation is getting a setback in the United States ‘and that 
girls, even in female colleges, learn little else than independence 
and the love of liberty. To quote his words: 


“It can not be doubted that the life led by young girls in col- 


leges and universities is nothing more than what the Americans . 


call ‘having a good time,’ a time, however, which they gladly give 
up on any opportunity of obtaining an occupation. More fre- 
quently than in Germany do women employees and factory work- 
ers leave a present place for better wages in a distant town in the 
South or West.” 

He concludes by reviewing the question of “race suicide,” due, 
he thinks, to “the love of a free life, the self-will, the hatred of 
responsibility, of the cares of a household, which distinguish the 
American girl.” This same spirit accounts, he declares, for the 
frequency of divorce, one out of every ten weddings ending by the 
legal separation of man and wife.— 7ranslation made for 7 Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 

A SUGGESTION FOR JAPANESE EMIGRATION—It seems 
strange that the Japanese have become so fascinated with Western 
civilization and Western thought that they think their most desir- 
able home would be in the West, where, as The Japan Weekly Ga- 
sette (Yokohama) bluntly declares, “they are not wanted.” In the 
mean time one section of the Japanese Archipelago, the Hokkaido, 
or Northern Circuit, including Yezo and the adjacent islands, is 
not populated to a degree that its natural resources seem to war- 
rant. Why go abroad, asks 7ie Gazette, when not only Korea and 
Manchuria, but Northern Japan itself, stand in need of active in- 
dustrial exploitation? Of the material richness of the Hokkaido 
this journal speaks as follows : 


“The vastness of its timber supply, sctiasli valuable hard 
woods that might be exported, and the fertility of its soil shown 
in the crops of clover, cereals, and vegetables of all sorts, proclaim 



































BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION. 
Strange that the representatives of both employ the same weapon in 
propagating their faith. 
—Fischietto{Turin). 


HUMAN NATURE WITH 


THEORIES AND FACTS. 


GENERAL DrupeE-=“ It is extremely kind of our diplomats at The 
Hague to have sent us so noble an assurance of universal peace and the 
impossibility of future warfare.” —Wahre Jacod (Stuttgart). 
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it as a natural pasture-land and a paradise of diversified farming. 
An excellent hard coal is also found there. So far, the Hokkaido 
has only a million population, whereas it could easily sustain five 
or ten times that number. The present reluctance to colonize the 
section seems to be due solely to the lack of initiative on the part 
of Japanese. They are used to one kind of farming, chiefly the 
raising of rice, and to one kind of living, chiefly that possible in 
light clothing and unsubstantial buildings. The Hokkaido farmer 
and lumberer, on the other hand, must adapt himself to new agri- 
cultural conditions and new forms of life under a changed climate. 
If that were done, . . . the Japanese colonist would find in the 
Hokkaido the most remunerative field of labor anywhere in the 
world, and his wealth would go directly to enrich his own country 
and swell its trade, besides relieving the pressure of overpopula- 
tion in other sections.” 





ATTITUDE OF EUROPEAN SOCIALISTS 
TOWARD MILITARISM 


HE imprisonment of Karl Liebknecht, a lawyer, for advoca- 
ting antimilitarism, has raised the question how far Euro- 

pean Socialism is pacifist. Mr. Liebknecht was arraigned at 
Leipsic on a charge of high treason because he had published a 
brochure in which he advocated a violent modification of the Ger- 
man Imperial Constitution, including the abolition of the standing 
army, by means of a universal strike among the soldiers, which 
practically would imply a military revolution. The accused is 
what is styled in English papers a “rabid Socialist,” but August 
Bebel, the great German Socialist leader, when put on the witness- 
stand, remarked, as reported in his own paper, Vorwaerts (Berlin) : 


“The accused has engaged in an active antimilitarist campaign 
for the last three years. Asa witness here, and as president of 
the Socialist party to which he belongs, I consider his method of 
proceeding unsound both in theory and practise, and by his pro- 
ceedings his party have incurred the danger of appearing to be 
quixotic. It is for this reason that German Socialists have made 
up their minds to reject antimilitarism. They feel that their func- 
tion is confined exclusively to the discussion of economic prob- 
lems. At the late Socialistic Congress at Stuttgart I energetically 
opposed the antimilitarist motions both of Liebknecht and Hervé.” 


Thus the German Socialists, as represented by their able and 
brilliant leader, are opposed to antimilitarism and antipatriotism. 
The French Socialists are divided into two sections on these 
points, and the Socialists of Italy, according to a writer in the 
Critica Sociale (Rome), utterly repudiate the doctrines of Hervé. 
Writing in this Roman Socialist organ Prof. G. Andriulli sets out 
to define the meaning of antimilitarism, and remarks : 


“If by this term is meant the desire to proportion the size of the 
military budget to the actual resources of the country, as is the 
wish of Socialists, the term is inexact. If absolute pacifism is in- 
tended, we have the theory of Hervé; if merely a wish for peace 
is meant, we have an antimilitarism common to the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie, to the Socialists and the Conservatives. If the 
word involves the idea of no warlike intervention when aggression 
upon economic rights is confronted, the question has no reference 
to the existence of an army, but only to the purpose for which it is 
employed.” 


The Socialists of Italy wish rather to alter the conditions of 
military service than abolish the army, which they would consider 
In the words of Mr. Andriulli: 


“Italian Socialism waits for the day when the whole nation will 
be armed, a state of things which, while it puts an end to the pres- 
ent long service of professional soldiers, would not abolish the 
staff and commissioned officers, much less destroy the military 
spirit of the country. In short, we propose to reform the army, 
not destroy it. As the Socialist party in Italy aims at changing 
the tendency of the Government, the parliament, the municipality, 
yet can not rightly be called antigovernmental, antiparliamentary, 
or antimunicipal, so it is absurd, for an analogous reason, to call 
it antimilitarist. 


a chimerical proposition. 
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“It is time that we give up all these ‘antis,’ which really have 
no meaning. The Socialist party is in no sense opposed to any 
institution, to any tendency, to any monarchy. Nor is it opposed 
to the army, but only to those obstacles, whatever they may be, 
which hinder the progress, economic and moral, of the working 
classes.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 





SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


TuE Government has vetoed the employment of Chinese labor for railway 
work, They seem to be imitating the San Francisco authorities.—Tokyo Puck, 


RoosEVELT is still fighting the trusts. Rockefeller has not yet met his 
fine of $30.000,000. We hear, however, that he is to pay in yearly instalments 
of $3.—Humoristische Blaetter. 


THE start of the American battle-ships for the Pacific coast will have to be 
delayed for two months owing to many of the vessels being wholly unfit to 
undertake such a long voyage. This bears out President Roosevelt’s con- 
tention that it was absurd for Japan to be alarmed some little time ago.— 
Punch (London). 


EvurRopPgE, THE S1IcK Woman.—The old quack doctress of the world is in an 
alarming condition of health, and so, like a sick child, fumbles with such toys 
as the Peace Conference, and the Convention of Algeciras, meetings of ame 
bassadors, interviews between chancellors and sovereigns, all of which are 
mere make-believes.— Fischietto. 


CLEMENCEAU AS A PLAYWRIGHT.—The sad news reaches us from Brescia 
that Clemenceau’s one-act play, the ‘‘Veil of Luck,” was a failure. Even 
worse news comes about a longer piece played in Morocco. Not only is it 
uncertain whether the first act has been finished, but it is doubted whether 
there will be any end at all to the whole drama.—Kladderadatsch. 


“We have received the following spicy analysis of British civilizing procedures 
in Africa, from a young Egyptian from Tanta, who shows dramatic aptitudes. 
The title of his communication is 

A TRAGEDY IN SIX ACTS. 

Act 1.—The Missionary. 

Act 2.—Whisky and Pale Ale. 

Act 3.—The Maxim Gun. 

Act 4.—A Newspaper. 

Act 5.—Cricket and Football. 

Act 6.—Death of the Last Aborigine. 

Finis.—Band plays ‘Rule, Britannia.’ "’—The Egyptian Standard. 
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AUTUMN AT THE HAGUE. 


MARS—‘ The motions and proposals for peace at The Hague have 
fallen as flat and dead as autumn leaves. Let usat least stuff them 
into a pillow upon which Peace may slumber for another century.” 

—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE. AND INVENTION 


WHY THE QUEBEC BRIDGE WENT DOWN 


T is nowcertain, we are told by a writer in 7he Scientific A mer- 
ican (New York, October 12), that the great Quebec bridge, 
which collapsed on August 29, owed its insufficient strength to the 
too great confidence of the engineers in their theoretical calcula- 
tions. The writer then informs us that the bridge fell “because 
of the buckling of the bottom chords; the bottom chords buckled 
because the four ribs or webs of which each was built up were not 
sufficiently braced together to enable them to act as a whole.” 
The point of original weakness he locates “in the left-hand bottom 
chord of the anchor-arm in the second panel out from the main 


pier.” But, he continues: 


“Subsequent detailed examinations of the wreck show that, sim- 
ultaneously with the failure of the left-hand chord, the corre- 
sponding right-hand chord collapsed in a similar manner, being 
buckled into the form of the letterS. Furthermore, the later in- 
vestigations have revealed the fact that the whole of the bottom- 
chord members had shown signs of weakness which were sufficiently 
disconcerting to cause comment and considerable anxiety among 
the workmen on the bridge. Of this there seems now to be no 
doubt whatever. Evidently, at the time of the disaster, the 
various struts, posts, and chords throughout the whole bridge, 
but particularly the chords, were suffering from overstrain and 
were trembling on the verge of collapse. It was merely some 
local action that caused the break to happen just where it did. 
Probably there were a score of other compressive members which 
might have failed as readily as this one. 

“At the same time, we are confronted with the significant fact 
that, regarding the tension-members, that is, the eye-bars, there 
had never been any anxiety whatever on the part of the erecting 
gangs ; everybody connected with the bridge, from riveters up to 
chief engineer, being perfectly satisfied that these members were 
standing well up to their work.” 


The manner of collapse is explained by the writer by employing 
as an illustration an ordinary cane, used to support the body. 
The cane begins to yield by bending or “buckling” in the middle, 
and if held firmly at this point it will support a greater weight 
than otherwise. The bridge-chords were composed of parallel 
steel plates, and to prevent their buckling these plates were held 
parallel by steel lattice-work. This, the writer asserts, was not 
strong enough, but tore apart, allowing the plates to bend and give 
way. In an editorial entitled “The Formula and the Testing 
Machine,” the same paper recommends that actual tests be sub- 
stituted for calculation in the future, even where the tests would 
involve great expense. It says: 


“The Quebec bridge was the victim of a too blind faith in the 
formula. This primarily. Possibly it was the victim of the un- 
wise practise of permitting the successful contractor for a bridge 
to work out the details of the design himself. We understand that 
the contract for this bridge was taken for a fixt sum. If so, this 
obviously imposed upon the engineer who developed the plans 
the task of keeping down the sum total of material in the bridge to 
the lowest possible figure compatible with safety....... 

“Among the many lessons taught by this catastrophe, the one 
which stands out preeminently is that some of our bridge engineers 
have been placing an altogether too implicit faith in the commonly 
accepted formula for compression-members, and also that they 
have been too anxious to practise economy of materials. ...... 

“Does it not look as tho the time has arrived when, in view of 
the enormous interests involved, Congress should appropriate 
funds for the institution of such a plant, in which tests, even as 
costly as these, could be carried out? The testing of large-sized 
bridge-members would form only a part of the work which such a 
plant would accomplish. The rapid development of concrete con- 
struction, for instance, has brought in its train a number of prob- 
lems which call for immediate investigation. Evidence of this is 

afforded by the many failures of armored concrete which are con- 
tinually occurring. It is positively appalling to think of the num- 





ber of buildings, factory chimneys, bridges, etc., which are being 
rushed up all over the country, and contemplate the fact that no 
small percentage of them embody inherent weakness either of de- 
sign or construction, which may bring about their ultimate col- 
lapse. In the field of concrete-steel alone, a government plant of 
this kind would yield invaluable results. It is true that the Gov- 
ernment is doing, and has done, a large amount of work of this 
character in plants of limited capacity, but the plan we advocate 
would call for a thoroughly comprehensive, well-equipped plant, 
presided over by a corps of civil engineers, permanently assigned 
to their positions, who would thus acquire that store of cumulative 
knowledge and proficiency which continued service in a special 
line such as this can alone insure.” 





SCIENTIFIC BURGLARY 


HE ease with which thick plates of iron or steel may be sev- 
ered with the oxyacetylene blowpipe has been described in 
these columns recently. The usefulness of this method in the bus- 
iness of burglary was not long in being demonstrated. United 
States Consul Thomas H. Norton, in a letter from Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, printed in Machinery (New York, October), records the 
exploits of a German burglar in which this device plays an impor- 
tant part. The Consul observes that builders and owners of safes 
will now have to take added precautions, and himself suggests 
some possible methods of protection against this new danger. 
While some of these are perhaps open to the objection that the 
cure is worse than the evil, they are at least worth considering. 
We read in part: 


“Some large safes are so disposed that they are under frequent 
observation by watchmen looking through windows. Usually this 
observation is confined to the doors of bank vaults or the like, 
altho in the case of the globular safes it practically extends to all 
exposed sides. In the greater majority of cases existing safes 
would offer next to no difficulty to a skilful cracksman if able to 
work without being seen. It is evident that owners will be forced 
henceforth to adopt such measures as will reduce to aminimum all 
possibilities of access to free-standing, movable safes, or the hid- 
den sides of safes embedded in cement or masonry. 

“Manufacturers of safes will, on the contrary, be impelled’ to 
fight the scientific burglar with his own weapons. In somewhat 
the same fashion by which time-locks prevent the opening of the 
lock of a safe during certain hours, it will be comparatively easy 
to introduce into safe construction chemico-mechanical devices 
which, during a limited time, would render it either fatal or phys- 
ically impossible to remain in the vicinity of a safe or vault, were 
the walls or doors tampered with to such an extent as to allow ac- 
cess tothe interior. Bythe use of a very simple form of apparatus 
containing potassium cyanid and sulfuric acid, a robbex would ex- 
pose himself to the deadly fumes of prussic acid. 

“Less dangerous, through possibilities of accident to those reg- 
ularly using a safe, would be the employment of substances crip- 
pling a safe-blower or forcing him to an instantaneous retreat. 
The volatilization of a few drops of ethyl-dichlor-acetate would 
cause such profuse and persistent weeping that one in the neigh- 
borhood would be temporarily blinded if he persisted in remaining. 
The breaking of a tube of liquid ammonia would render immediate 
withdrawal imperative under peril of suffocation. Several similar 
compounds are at the service of constructors. Eventually the dar- 
ing burglar, with sufficient scientific training, might venture to face 
the unknown dangers of a safe well provided with more or less 
effective neutralizing agents for the concealed possibilities of de- 
fense ; but certainly for some time, at slight expense, effective pro- 
tection can be devised against the attack of the scientific cracks- 
man with his portable oxyacetylene blowpipe.” 


On these suggestions the editor of M/achinery comments as fol- 
lows : ‘ 


“Some of the measures suggested would be more dangerous to 
safe-users than common prudence would permit, and as for all it 
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is scarcely necessary for us to say that the ingenuity displayed by 
safe-breakers would probably enable them to readily overcome 
every one of the obstacles suggested, for the Consul has practically 
admitted it already.” 





A RAILWAY HUNG ON CABLES 


Ps a interesting use of a cableway to support a temporary track 

used in making a fill across a marsh is described in Engineer- 
zug News (New York, October 10). The writer notes that altho 
the suspended cableway with traveling bucket isa standard method 
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“As soon as this sink-hole was crossed a large trestle bent was 
erected, and the long span decreased by guy supports and timber 
grillage blocks. ‘Fhe material deposited in this hole (25,000 cubic 
yards in a month) shoved ahead and completely carried away the 
remaining portion of the pile trestle which was serving as forward 
anchorage for the cableway. Timber towers were then built ahead 
and blocked up and skidded forward as the work progressed. This. 
is the manner in which the work is now being carried on. Perma- 
nent towers, founded on piles, have been erected far ahead of the 
work to act as anchorages, and the movable towers are used as 
supports for the cableway.” 


In the second place where cables are being used there is a deep 

















Courtesy of “ Engineering News,’”’? New York, 
A VIEW OF THE FILL. 


of making long, inaccessible railway fills, a cableway has rarely 
been used as the framework on which to lay a track for the carry- 
ing of dump-cars. The railroad on which this method was used in 
two places is the Lake Erie & Pittsburg Railroad, now under con- 
struction from Cleveland to Pittsburg. We read: 


“Altho the same general principle was utilized in each one of 
these examples, the local conditions were different and the details 
of construction were independently solved. The first was made 
over a deep marsh of too soft a nature for the maintenance of a 
pile trestle, and the. described method was adopted only after sev- 
eral other schemes had failed; the second fill was over a deep 
gorge with good solid foundations, and the cableway was adopted 
primarily because it seemed to be the cheapest and most efficient 
method. 

“About twenty-five miles south of Cleveland .. . the line of 
the new railroad crosses a swamp on an embankment from 25 to 
33 feet high and 1% miles in length. The bottom lands across 
which the line is located are used for raising celery and are over- 
laid by a black, decomposed vegetable soil, incapable of sustain- 
ing any material weight. Soundings showed the greater part of 
the ground to have a mud crust about 15 feet thick, then quicksand 
for 15 feet, then 10 feet of soft clay overlying the hard blue-clay 
bottom. At intervals the mud crust was only_15 feet thick, and 
under it was a heavy underground-stream flow so great that the 
water spurted several feet out of the sounding-pipes. These sub- 
terranean lakes were so numerous as to make impracticable the 
ordinary methods of filling.” 


Two unsuccessful attempts at crossing were made; one by lay- 
ing track on a trestle built on a foundation of crossed timbers and 
brush, and another by constructing a pile trestle on the ordinary 
plan. In both cases the track sank into the mud, and the cable 
scheme was tried as a last resort. Says the writer: 


“Two 1%-inch steel cables, about 5 feet center to center, were 
stretched from an anchorage in the fill already made, over the near- 
est bent of the pile trestle remaining and on to the farther bents, 
to w.iich the other end was anchored. Upon these cables ties were 
fastened, .. . anda track laid upon which the loaded cars were 
pushed and dumped, one at a time, at the end of the fill. The first 
span used was over 200 feet, covering the hole into which the tres- 
tle had sunk and which was at this time a pond of water 175 feet 
long and 14 feet deep. On account of the large span made neces- 
sary by the impossibility of driving a trestle bent in this pond, 
the sag in the cable was very great, and the instability of the cars 
quite marked. This, together with the great depth of the fill, 
necessitated the constant jacking of the track under the fill. 


CARS FILLING EMBANKMENT FROM CABLEWAY. 


gorge with solid bottom, but calculation showed that the cable 
method would be cheaper than the ordinary plan, saving about 
$1,700, or more than half the cost. 





POISON FOODS 


NDER this somewhat sensational heading an interesting 
classification of foods is made in.a recent number of 
McClure’s by Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Dr. Hutchinson’s title 
would appear to mean simply that nearly all kinds of food. may 
disagree with the user and that some kinds are almost sure to dis- 
agree. What we call the great staple foods of the world ‘are those 
that in the long experience of mankind have been found not to be 
injurious at any time; tho Dr. Hutchinson informs his readers in 
a foot-note that even beefsteak or wheat flour may act like a poison 
to some people, so that it would seem that we may not hastily ex- 
clude any food-stuff from the injurious class. Dr. Hutchinson 
writes : 


“The utmost that can be said in the way of generalization is that 
certain great food-staples have proved themselves within the age- 
long experience of humanity to possess a larger amount of nutritive 
value, digestibility, and other beneficial qualities, and a smaller 
proportion of undesirable properties, than any others. These, 
through an exceedingly slow and gradual process of the survival of 
the fittest, have come to form the staples of food in common use 
by the human race all over the world. It is really astonishing 
how comparatively few of them there are, when we come to con- 
sider them broadly : the flesh and the milk of three or four domes- 
ticated animals; the flesh of three or four, and the eggs of one 
species of domesticated birds; three great grains—wheat, rice, and 
maize—and a half-dozen smaller and much less frequent ones: one 
hundred or so species of fishes and shell-fish; two sugars; a dozen 
or so starch-containing roots and tubers, only two of which—the 
potato and the manioc—are of real international importance ; 
twenty or thirty fruits; forty of fifty vegetables—these make up 
two-thirds of the food-supply of the inhabitants of the world. 

“Instead of wondering at the variety and profuseness of the 
human food-supply, the biologist is rather inclined to ejaculate 
with the London footman immortalized by John Leech, who, when 
told by the cook that there would be mutton-chops for dinner and 
roast beef for supper, exclaimed: ‘Nothink but beef, mutton, and 
pork—pork, mutton, and beef. Hin my opinion, hit’s ’igh time 
some new hanimal was inwented !’ 

“On looking into the matter further, one finds these various 
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standard comestibles arranged in a sort of rough order of compar- 
ative importance which is singularly uniform all over the world. 
First come the staples, which group includes the mammalian 
meats, maize, wheat, or rice, butter or oil, sugar, and salt. It is 
safe to say that two-thirds of the money expended for food by 
every civilized race and most barbaric ones goes to purchase some 
combination of these great staples. Science has, of course, long 
ago vindicated the good sense of humanity’s selection by showing 
that they contain the highest degree of fuel-value, digestibility, 
and freedom from injurious results that is to be had for the price 
—in most cases, indeed, at any price. 

“Next comes a large group of accessory foods whose function it 
is to fill the gaps between the great staples, or to supply defects 
which may be present in the latter, or to break the monotony of a 
diet consisting too exclusively of these. Such are the green vege- 
tables, the fruits and salads of every sort, the rarer and less nour- 
ishing kinds of meat, such as fowl, game, shell-fish, etc., cheese, 
milk, butter, and certain spices and condiments. 

“Lastly, another rough group of largely ornamental foods, luxu- 
ries, relishes, stimulants to the appetite, or sources of pure enjoy- 
ment to the sense of taste or smell, such as flavorings and aro- 
matics, tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, sweetmeats, sweet herbs, 
cordials, and rare delicacies generally.” 

Now for the “poison foods.” They fall roughly, Dr. Hutchin- 
son tells us, into three main groups: first, those which contain 
sufficient poisonous or irritating matter to make them generally 
unfit for human use; second, those that possess high nutritive 
value, but contain a small amount of poison or irritating matter, 
so that they can be taken only in moderate amounts; and, third, 
certain foods of low fuel-value, which act as acute poison to per- 
haps five to ten per cent. of the race, tho perfectly harmless, in 
ordinary amounts, to the remainder. The first group would seem 
not to consist of foods at all, but in some cases the removal of the 
poisonous element leaves a valuable nutrient, as in the case of the 
manioc, which is very poisonous until the juice is exprest. As an 
instance of the second class, Dr. Hutchinson cites the common 
bean, which disagrees with almost every one when taken in large 
amounts. Such foods may become staples with races that have 
become habituated to them for generations, but can never attain 
the universal use of wheat. Cheese, nuts, and certain fruits fall 
into this list. In the third class, called by the writer “casual 
criminals,” are strawberries, cherries, and a great variety of other 
frv..ts, together with a long list of vegetables. Animal products in 
a sound state are seldom poisonous, tho shell-fish and very rarely 
eggs and milk must be included. Finally, stimulants, such as tea, 
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“The school of dietetic reformers who hold that food should be 
eaten raw also find themselves confronted by obstacles of this 
same character, in that they usually, either from obvious reasons 
or upon moral grounds, avoid the use of meat, and are thrown back 
upon the same great sources of vegetable proteid as the vegetarians 
—beans, nuts, cheese, etc. ; moreover, they expose themselves to an 
ambuscade of other dangers, through the possibility of bacteriologi- 


cal contamination of their food. Indeed, the great bacteriologist 
Metchnikoff goes so far as to raise the banner of bacteriology 
against the use of any uncooked fruits, vegetables, or grains which 
can not show a spotless and unsullied pedigree from stem to 
mouth. 

“To sum up, poison foods, while intensely individual in their 
action and at first sight little better than curiosities of dietetics, 
have exercised a profound influence on the menus of civilized 
races. Moreover, the sanction which the latest discoveries of the 
laboratory have given to their age-long exclusion from the list of 
staple foods is a fact to be reckoned with by that huge and well- 
disciplined army of food reformers who, actuated by the highest 
motives, are desirous of reconstructing the dietary of mankind.” 





A CURIOUS LAUNCHING ACCIDENT 


HE warning against the hasty planning of great structures, 
emphasized on this continent by the failure of the Quebec 
bridge under construction, is repeated by the capsizing, on Sep- 
tember 2, of a large Italian ocean steamer just after launching, 
which is said by acorrespondent of Engineering (London, Octo- 
ber 11) to have spread “a feeling akin to consternation” through 
Italian shipping circles. The vessel, the Principessa Jolanda, was 
the largest ever built in Italy, displacing 12,000 tons, and was for 
the South-American service. Says the paper just named : 


“The day fixt for the launch was a typical Italian day—bright 
sunshine, a cloudless sky, and delightful temperature. The trains 
from both directions of the Riviera took hundreds of eager specta- 
tors to the place, and many steamers, large and small, took other 
visitors down from Genoa, and, the sea being quite smooth, these 
were largely patronized. 

“Shortly after midday the naming took place in due form, the 
bottle of sparkling asti, decorated with flowers and the Italian 
colors, was broken in the traditional manner. Twenty minutes 
afterward the signal was given that all was clear and the vessel 
gradually began to move, quickly increasing her rate of speed, and 
amid the cheering of thousands, the hoarse tones of the whistles, 
and the shrieking of syrens, the launch was quickly and trium- 

















THE ACCIDENT AT THE LAUNCH 


coffee, tobacco, and alcohol, are typical members. Dr. Hutchin- 


son ends his discussion as follows: 


“The bearing of these considerations upon reform or exclusive 
dietaries is of interest. The economist and the vegetarian who, 
for utilitarian or humane or moral reasons, urge the substitution 
for meat of beans, peas, cheese, cornmeal, oatmeal, nuts, fruits, 
etc., are promptly baffled by the fact that these cheap and highly 
nutritious. substances all contain elements which are poisonous or 
irritating to the average stomach when taken in excess of about 
one-third of the actual needs of the body, and, in the case of the 
fruits and vegetables, are markedly deficient in fuel-value in the 
amounts which can be sufficiently ingested or digested. 





OF THE “PRINCIPESSA JOLANDA.” 


phantly completed. But no sooner was the vessel fairly afloat 
than she was seen to heel over in an alarming manner; the cheer- 
ing ceased in an instant, and a dead silence followed; the effect 
of this and the huge mass of the vessel slowly going over was so 
horrifying to the spectators that they started to flee from the spot. 

“The tugs had at once got hold of the vessel, and she was pulled 
round parallel to the shore. The inclination was to port, and by 
this time the water had reached the port-holes of the main deck, 
some of which had been left open, and the cabins quickly filled. 
She was soon on her beam ends, her funnels being about two 
meters clear of the water and parallel with its surface, and in that 
position she gradually subsided until all that was to be seen of 
that great steamer was a portion of her side, looking like the back 
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of a whale, about a meter and a half [five feet] above the surface 
at its highest point.” 


The effect on the spectators is said to have been intense. That 
the ship should have disappeared in such a fashion was so horrify- 
ing that the onlookers could hardly speak. The officials responsi- 
ble for the construction remained gazing at the spot as if they 
could hardly believe their eyes, while the workmen, who had been 
cheering themselves hoarse, began to weep and hug one another in 
a state bordering on de- 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE IN ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


STRUCTURE built up of tetrahedrons has been used in the 
erection of a lookout tower by Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone. Such a structure, we are told by T. W. 
Baldwin, who describes it in Zhe Scientific American (New York, 
October 5), is a departure from ordinary engineering practise, from 
its general appearance 





lirium. To quote further: 


“ Bad as the disaster was, 
it was not rendered still 
worse by loss of life, for 
the disappearance was so 
gradual that all on board 
were got off before the 
hull went under. 

“The vessel appears to 
have been fully insured, 
but no arrangements seem 
yet to have been made for 
her salvage. The authori- 
ties of the Italian Navy 
placed the whole of the 
available resources of the 








down to the minutest de- 
tails. We read: 


“Dr. Bell has used the 
tetrahedral principle in the 
construction of his man- 
lifting kites for some time, 
finding that it gives a per- 
fectly braced structure of 
great strength and light- 
ness. It occurred to Dr. 
Bell that this system might 
be used to advantage in 
engineering work on a 
large scale, and this tower 
is the first iron structure 
built on this principle. 








Spezia dockyard at the dis- 
posal of the company, and 
as Genoa is the headquar- 
ters of the Italian salvage companies, who are known all over the 
world for their competence in ship-salving, there was plenty of 
material and experience ready to hand for getting her up. Mean- 
while she is lying on a bottom of sand and very small stones, and 
as. she is nearly submerged, no great harm can come to her as 
long as the weather is not very bad. 

“The two views given above are reproductions of photographs 
taken at the launch. The first shows the vessel heeling over, and 
the second her position when she was on her beam ends, but be- 
fore the final sinking.” 


Courtesy of “The Scientific American,” New York. 





GOLD AS A MEDICINE—The chief use of gold in medicine 
would appear at present to figure as a reward for the physician’s 
services, and doses of this kind are often by no means homeo- 
pathic in quantity. A much-advertised cure for alcoholism pro- 
fesses to use chlorid of gold, and altho its critics assert that the 
therapeutic value of this substance is absolutely z/, some reputa- 
ble physicians would appear to be using this or some similar salt 
of gold in the treatment of various ailments. A writer in Cosmos 
(Paris, September 7) has collected some of the prescriptions in 
which the precious metal appears—the sole relics, it would seem, 
of the great vogue once possest by gold as a curative agent. His 
authority is a recent historical paper by Dr. A. Maudet, tracing 
the vicissitudes of the “gold cure” from Paracelsus and the al- 
chemists down to the present. We read: 


“Gold has in our times fallen into disuse as a medicament, but 
it is nevertheless sometimes employed. Professor Grasset uses 
chlorid of gold and sodium in chronic rheumatism. . . . Dr. Bué, 
of Paris, injects a dilute solution of the same substance into tuber- 
culous tumors. Professor Lemoine, of Lille, gives bromid of gold 
in epilepsy. . . . Professor Robin has announced the use of this 
same bromid in the treatment of cancer. Finally, Dr. Calmette, 
of Lille, uses in cases of viper bite a hypodermic injection of a 
dilute solution of chlorid of gold. Gold in the colloidal form has 
also been tried as a medicine, as weli as silver and platinum in the 
same form. The king of metals was once also the king of medi- 
cines ; itis doubtless so no longer, but it has not lost all prestige ; 
possibly it may be worth taking up again.” 


It will be noted that the above instances are all of French 
practise; possibly reference to other countries would have ex- 


tended them considerably.—Z7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 








TETRAHEDRAL UNITS FROM WHICH THE TOWER WAS BUILT, 


“The unit cell, which is 
the basis of the whole tet- 
rahedral system, is the 
framework or outline of a solid having four sides, as the word 
tetrahedron implies. The solution of an old trick of making 
four triangles out of six matches may serve to impress the idea 
on the minds of some. This is an impossibility if the attempt 
be made to get them all in one plane, but the moment it occurs to 
one to make a triangle first and then a tripod of the three others 
above, it is very simple indeed. 

“The resultant structure, if the sticks are fastened at the four 
corners, gives a regular tetrahedral cell, which is the unit of con- 
struction analogous to the brick in ordinary building. This minia- 
ture truss, made of four triangles in different planes, gives a frame- 
work of wonderful stiffness and strength. It also lends itself 
easily to combinations having the same good qualities to a remark- 
able extent. 

“Utilizing this principle, the cells used in the tower were made 
of ordinary %-inch galvanized iron piping, secured at the four 
junction points by cast-iron corner-pieces, into which they screwed. 
The piping was cut into lengths of 443% inches, allowing 5-inch 
thread in each casting, when the cell measured exactly 48 inches 
from tip to tip of the castings. One of these cells was subjected 
to acompressional strain of 4,000 pounds without showing the least 
sign of failure.” 


The tower, we are informed, is built up of 260 of these cells, and 
rises about 70 feet above the ground. It rests on three concrete 
foundations 72 feet apart in the form of a triangle. The method 
of erecting the large tripod structure above them illustrates a dis- 
tinct and useful feature of the tetrahedral system. Mr. Baldwin 
writes : 


“Employing ordinary methods, its erection would have been 
very expensive, necessitating an immense amount of staging and 
falsework ; but upon the cellular system of construction it was very 
simple, and no staging or falsework of any kind whatsoever was 
required. Practically all the work was done on the ground, the 
workmen having all the advantages of terra firma until the last 
section was completed. 

“The plan of erection was a simpleone. The leg containing the 
stair and one of the other legs were first built along the ground, 
forming a large V. In this position the foot of each leg was se 
curely fastened by a hinge to its foundation; the hinge forming an 
axis, about which it was free to turn if raised at the junction of the 
two legs (which corresponds to the point of the V., and was di- 
rectly above the third foundation). A system of jack-screws was 
used to do this, and the third leg was built up section by section.” 


A few of the distinctive advantages of this method of construc- 
tion are thus stated: 
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“First. The rigidity of the structure was remark- 
able. This was well demonstrated by testing the two 
legs which were built along the ground as a beam. In 
a position very slightly inclined to the horizontal, 72 
feet between supports, the structure only showed a 
deflection of about % of an inch. 

“Second. The whole tower is less than five tons in 
weight, and is surprizingly strong for the material em- 
ployed, due to the support afforded to the compression 
members every four feet throughout their length. A 
very long through member may thus be safely treated 
as a comparatively short post. 

“Third. The inspection or even complete renewal 
of such a structure could be easily accomplished, as no 
one member is indispensable to its support. 

“Fourth. The material can be very rapidly assem- 
bled, offering special advantage for temporary struc- 
tures of various kinds. 

“Fifth. The method of construction reduces the 
amount of false work, and in some cases would elimi- 
nate its use altogether. 

















“Sixth. A very small amount of skilled labor is 
necessary for good work. 

“These points appear to be some of the chief ones 
which make the application of the tetrahedral principle of con- 
struction to engineering work on a large scale well worth the 
consideration of all interested in the subject.” 





HEART-DISEASE AND SUDDEN DEATH 


HE belief that sudden death is frequently caused by “heart- 
disease,” is wide-spread, and a pain in the region of the heart 
often causes fear which in itself produces irregularity of heart- 


action and makes the trouble worse. We are assured by physi- 























Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American,”? New York. 


THE COMPLETED TOWER ON THE OPENING DAY. 


cians that there is very little danger of this kind. Says an editorial 
writer in Zhe Medical Times (New York): 


“This fear of death from heart-disease is certainly fostered by 
lay-press accounts which one finds daily and perhaps several times 
in one issue. The diagnosis in the event of a sudden death on the 
public thoroughfare is often made by an astute policeman. That 
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TWO LEGS COMPLETED AND READY FOR LIFTING. 


the unfortunate man died of heart-failure is a conclusion quite sat~ 
islactory to the lay reader; and . . . the worry exhibits itself re- 
flexly in precordial uneasiness. It were quite as scientific to state 
that one dies of failure of respiration; every creature’s death 
comes about ultimately with the cessation of one or the other or of 
both of these phenomena. ‘Thus the average citizen has come to 
fear, whenever he goes to bed with a sensation to the left of the 
sternum, that—to use a hibernicism—he will wake up in the morn- 
ing to find himself dead. 

“ Another frequent factor in inducing symptoms which the patient 
believes to be due toa disease of his heart is gastric pyrrhosis 
and flatulence. The distended stomach, with little else than the 
thin diaphragm to separate it from the heart, presses upon the lat- 
ter organ so that the uneasiness results which is referred to. Nor 
would we by any means hold lightly that valvular disease is not 
attended with danger to life; yet we know that most of those who 
suffer thus live many months, and that their comparatively slow 
demise is due to some such concomitant factor as a kidney lesion 
or to the pressure effects of a dropsy. Yet we would observe 
here parenthetically that there are heart-lesions which may result 
in sudden death. . . . Except in these conditions, however, sud- 
den death is not to be apprehended as due to the heart... . 
Stokes half a century ago protested against the popular conception 
that sudden death is very common in heart-disease; even so the 
termination is as arule only after abundant warning. Gibson, of 
Edinburgh, has recently emphasized Stokes’s expressions. And 
with these two English authorities Brouardel, of Paris, is in stri- 
king agreement, and finds for his part that death is especially 
apt to be brought about by the kidneys, and next to this apoplexy 
is responsible. ‘This would leave heart disease to occupy only the 
third place.’ 

“Nevertheless, ‘from a prophylactic viewpoint it will be 
found that the measures best calculated to avoid sudden death 
from kidney disease will be essentially the same as those calcu- 
lated to secure the integrity of the heart. Among them the most 
important are the avoidance of sources of poisoning either from 
without or from within, the avoidance of alcohol, tobacco, too 
large an amount of meat, and the prevention of autointoxication of 
all kinds.’ ” 





THAT we have in the so-called cold wave, or sudden drop of temperature 
accompanying a down-rush of cool air, something that clearly differentiates 
American from European weather, and may account for certain temperamen- 
tal differences in the inhabitants of the two continents, is asserted by Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor in The Century Magazine. Mr. Grosvenor asserts that no other 
land has cold waves like ours, and he ascribes to these extraordinary changes 
of temperature what hecallsour ‘‘keen, alert mind” ‘‘and ‘‘incessant, unre- 
mitting energy.”’ The cold wave, according to Mr. Grosvenor, stirs up the 
sluggish immigrant and sends him up to the top of the ladder. In earlier 
days it fed and fanned the spirit that fired our fathers to cross the Atlantic. 
The cold wave, the writer goes on to explain, originates miles above our heads, 
usually over the Rocky-Mountain plateau, whence a mass of bitterly cold air 
rushes down as through a great funnel, spreading over the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic States. New ‘‘waves’’ of this kind follow each other regularly: 
like the breakers on a seashore. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


FATHER TYRRELL REPLIES TO THE 
POPE 


J] HETHER the Pope’s encyclical will in the least affect the 
vitality of Modernism or only cause it temporarily to veil 
its face is the query put by one of the foremost of the Modernists. 
The Rev. Father George Tyrrell has written a long letter to the 
London 7imes in which the latter alternative is prophesied as the 
only possible negative effect the papal action can have. The bold- 
ness of his utterances are reported to have caused consternation in 
Vatican circles, one “high personage” (says a dispatch to the New 
York 7imes) declaring that “the Church can hardly do less than 
expel him.” His letter, filling over four columns of the London 
Times, gives a detailed examination of both the controversial part 
of the encyclical and the practical part, with the consequences its 
enforcement would entail. It practically comes the nearest to 
what may be regarded as the official utterance of Modernism, and 
as such is interesting to people of all shades of belief. Father 
Tyrrell will not accept the implications of the Pope’s document 
that he as a Modernist places himself outside the pale of the 
Church. “When the encyclical tries toshow the Modernist that he 
is no Catholic,” he declares, “it mostly succeeds only in showing 
him that he is no scholastic—which he knew.” In severe terms 
the document is arraigned for identifying true Catholicism with “a 
science-theory and psychology that are as strange as astrology to 
the modern mind, and are practically unknown, outside seminary 
walls, save to the historian of philosophy.” As an argument, he 
continues, the encyclical “falls dead for every one who regards its 
science theory as obsolete; for all who believe that truth has not 
been stagnating for centuries in theological seminaries, but has 
been steadily streaming on, with ever-increasing force and volume, 
in the channels which liberty has opened to its progress.” Father 
Tyrrell proceeds, in words like these, to estimate the effect which 
the encyclical may be expected to produce : 


“Should the repressive measures of the encyclical be successfully 
carried out, which is rather difficult to imagine, it is to be feared 
that Modernism, to whose astounding energy, versatility, and dif- 
fusion the encyclical bears reluctant testimony, will be simply 
driven underground to the catacombs, there to grow and strengthen 
and organize itself against the not distant day when it shall be able 
to break forth again with gathered impetus. In spite of sand- 
barriers the tide will come in—not peaceably, but with a danger- 
ous rush. It took two centuries to kill Jansenism, whose roots 
were far fewer and feebler than those of Modernism, and whose 
direction was against, rather than:with, that of advancing civiliza- 
tion. If the Pope makes, or seems to make, martyrs and confes- 
sors, he may only drive the right wing of Modernism into closer 
sympathy with the left, and win for the whole compact body the 
admiration and moral support, not only of the outside world, but 
also of multitudes of Catholics who, however indifferent or antipa- 
thetic to Modernism, are modern enough to dislike any appearance 
of moral violence and intolerance, and, still more, any attempt to 
ascribe intellectual errors to bad faith and to evil motives of which 
God alone is judge. The encyclical plainly desires to enlist the 
sympathies of other religious bodies in its condemnation of Mod- 
ernists, insisting over and over again that their principles are sub- 
versive of all religion indiscriminately. But for this end it identi- 
fies Catholicism far too closely with scholasticism, and makes it 
too plain that it recognizes no logical alternative between extreme 
ultramontanism and rank atheism. Protestants will see clearly 
enough what they might expect from a‘ restitution of all things’ 
according to the mind of the encyclical; nor will they care to em- 
bark all their religious treasures in so frail a skiff as is furnished 
for them by an obsolete science system. ...... 

“The harsh intellectualism, the almost fierce antagonism to all 
inward religious experience and union with God which pervade 
the document, will probably alienate the sympathies of multitudes 
who, in spite of a hundred repugnances, are continually drawn 





toward the Catholic Church as the mother of saints and mystics 
and who see in mysticism that firm basis of religion which no 
logic, no ‘argument from motion,’ can ever supply. Andas devout 
souls will be shocked, so cultivated minds will be revolted by a 
blow struck, not merely against the Modernists of to-day, but, in 
principle, against their spiritual ancestry—against those names in 
the past to which Catholics most readily appeal in proof of their 
Church’s contribution to enlightenment and progress.” 


One can not help wondering, observes Father Tyrrell, what 
“effect this encyclical will have on the prospects of Catholic uni- 
versities and Catholic education in general.” We read further : 


“Certainly the Pope can not be accused of any sort of astute 
opportunism. Never was man more honestly fearless and reckless 
in the cause of his principles; nor is it possible not to admire the 
strength, however little one may approve the direction, of this vig- 
orous blow from the shoulder. But will this clear exposition of 
the tenets of scholastic theology and of its claim to control and 
dictate to history and science, will the frankly inquisitorial meth- 
ods by which this claim is to be enforced, will this root-and-branch 
repudiation of what moderns believe to be enlightenment, encour- 
age modern governments to entrust the Pope’s episcopal delegates 
with the control of public education? ‘The question answers itself. 
No Modernist has any right whatever to be surprized at this en- 
cyclical ; tho he may perhaps be surprized at the unusual courage 
and candor which, throwing aside all customary diplomacy and 
€quivocation, is not afraid to present to an astonished world the 
full logical consequences, practical as well as speculative, of 
scholastic theology in all their naked uncongeniality. After all, 
it is only what he has been working and hoping for—a clear and 
final demonstration of the futility of pouring new wine into old 
bottles; of the attempt to gather the experience of the twentieth 
century under the categories of the thirtcenth; of ‘coming to 
terms ’ with an age that is dead and buried—in a word, of co- 
quetting with the impossible.” 


Conceiving the position of one who may in the future be con- 
demned through the operation of the Pope’s instrument, Father 
Tyrrell says : 


“No so-called Modernist who understands the logic of his own 
position . . . will be moved from his Catholicism by any act of 
juridical violence of which he may be the object. His faith is not 
something that can be annihilated in a moment by the word of an 
angry bishop. Much as he may prize the sacramental bread of 
life, he prizes still more the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. To secede would be to allow that his calumniators were in 
the right; that Catholicism was bound hand and foot to its scho- 
lastic interpretation and to its medieval church polity; that the 
Pope had no duties and the people no rights. It would be to 
abandon what he believes to be the truth, at the moment of its 
greatest betrayal. 

“What he will most deeply regret is the loss of one of the . 
Church’s greatest opportunities of proving herself the savior of the 
nations. Rarely in her history had the eyes of all been waiting 
upon her more expectantly, inthe hope that she might have bread 
for the starving millions, for those who are troubled by that vague 
hunger for God on which the encyclical pours such scorn. Protes- 
tantism in its best thinkers and representatives had grown dissatis- 
fied with its rude antithesis to Catholicism and was beginning to 
wonder whether Rome too had not grown dissatisfied with her 
rigid medievalism. The Modernist movement had quickened a 
thousand dim dreams of reunion into enthusiastic hopes. When 
lo! Pius X. comes forward with a stone in one hand and a scor- 
pion in the other. Thousands of the most deeply religious souls, 
scandalized by the crude identification of scholasticism with 
Catholicism, will be kept from the church and from those graces, 
sacraments, and helps to which they have infinitely more right than 
many ‘children of the kingdom.’ Nor can the wholesale aliena- 
tion of the educated classes, with its implied contempt of the cleri- 
cal mind, tell otherwise than disastrously on the less educated 
multitudes, already rapidly falling away from the Church, who in 
these matters invariably follow from afar the fashion of their 
betters. The scandal of the strong is ever the greatest scandal 
of the weak.” 














MENACE TO INDIA MISSION SCHOOLS 


HE mission schools of India are the especial object of Brah- 
man jealousy, and hence are particularly menaced by the 
present conditions of unrest in that country. The reason for this, 
we are told by the Rev. J. M. M’Comb, of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Mission, Lalitpur, is that Brahmanism, fearful of her own in- 
tegrity, “sees in modern education the elements of her final disso- 
lution.” “She knows that modern enlightenment and her Oriental 
superstition can not exist together; that if the school be made 
permanent, her prestige, her power, and even her life will soon be 
taken away.” Among the influences that “disturb her in her 
ancient habitations,” continues Mr. M’Comb in Zhe Episcopal 
Recorder (Philadelphia), “perhaps the one most dreaded is that 
of the Christian school.” Further: 


“Perhaps the mission school is even more dreaded than the gov- 
ernment school, for the latter, while indeed injurious to Brahman- 
ism, is indifferent to many of her superstitions ; but the former, in 
insisting upon the need of a personal Savior, undermines the whole 
citadel of her faith. Then it is not strange that the mission school 
should come in for a considerable share of her dislike. This is 
manifested by the recent riots in Rawal Pindi, where mission 
property was destroyed, and also in other places, where mission- 
aries have been insulted and persecuted. We do not mean to say 
that Brahmanism regards the missionary as its only enemy, for it 
also aims at the downfall of the English rule. Still, it hates the 
Christian school and will treat it as its most deadly foe.” 


Considering this fact, Mr. M’Comb deems it pertinent to inquire 
how the outburst of this hostility is likely to affect the mission 
schools. He goes on to say: 


“The English Government has been very lenient and even com- 
promising with these discontents, and as a result some of them 
have secured offices under the Government that give them a de- 
cided influence over the future of our schools, and it is not difficult 
to see a tendency even exerted, that in time may seriously em- 
barrass our work. One indication of this may be seen in the high 
demands made upon our schools. It has been known that the 
mission school educates more efficiently than does the government 
school. — 

“It has also been known that it does this at a much less 
expense than does the Government, but now we are asked to con- 
form to a system that will require us to increase our expenses and 
make them equal to those of the Government. We are all but re- 
quired to have graduates from the higher institutions of learning 
for all our classes. This requirement is not yet entirely enforced, 
but everything points that way, and we expect it soon to become a 
law, and in case it does, we shall be obliged to greatly increase 
our expenses or lose the government grant which has helped us so 
much in the past. 

“First. This may drive some of our schools from the educa- 
tional field altogether, and cripple others. 

“Second. It will tend to discourage us in opening new 
schools. 

“Third. It will also be disastrous to those honest and expe- 
rienced educationists who have spent so many years in the mission 
service, but who have not passed the government examinations ; 
most of these will be thrown out of the service. Altogether, they 
are capable of doing good work. This. new system will require 
better buildings and more elaborate furnishing than the older. 
Indeed, so much so, that we can not see how some of our schools 
will be able to meet the demand. 

“While we hope that this sad result may be long postponed, 
still such a hope is not well founded, and we evidently are ap- 
proaching an educational crisis. What, then, is to be done? If 
possible, conform to the government standard. But a number of 
our best schools can not thus conform—shall they be abandoned 
now? Never! Their work is too important for us to lose. In 
losing them, we will lose the right arm of our strength. The only 
way to preserve them and open more is to appeal to the generosity 
of our friends at home for more means to carry on the work. We 
can then teach independently of government aid and do better 
work than ever before. The mission school is now needed more 
than ever, and it is suicidal to think of abandoning it.” 
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UNDEMOCRATIC CHRISTIANITY 


f Songs Protestant Christianity has lost the spirit of democracy 
. is the “one charge that is truest and the one which has done 
it the most damage in the estimation of most men.” So writes the 
Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., whose vigorous utterances have from 
time to time been quoted in THE LITERARY DiGEst. Dr. Berle 
is led to speak in the present instance by the recent publication of 
addresses before the Divinity Club of Harvard University on the 
subject of “the ministry as a profession.” Among these addresses 
that of President Eliot is particularly singled out for examination. 
Writing in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, October), Dr. Berle 
quotes President Eliot as enunciating three aims under which men 
entering the ministry should live and work. They are: 


“(1) ‘To be serviceable to their families, their associates, and 
the community’; (2) ‘to be free to think, say, and do what they 
really believe in’; and (3) ‘to grow in efficiency and influence all 
through their lives.’ ” 


Comment such as this immediately follows: 


“One may well pause rather staggered that these, as the primary 
and fundamental ideas, should govern a man thinking about the 
Christian ministry. And, were the personage uttering these things 
anybody but the president of Harvard College, one would be in- 
clined to wonder whether he had any knowledge of the fire, the 
passion, the sacrifice, the suffering, the pain, and the travail out of 
which the Christian Church has emerged into the modern world. 
One might even wonder whether such a person had in any true 
sense caught the spirit of the New Testament, so utterly alien to 
the spirit of the Gospels, and the New Testament generally, does 
this point of view appear. It is not surprizing, therefore, to find, © 
a little later, that the logical development of this point of view 
appears in the statement ‘It must be confest, however, that in 
many instances the salary of a country minister is too small to 
enable him to educa‘e his family well, keep himself supplied with 
books and other means of intellectual growth, and acquit himself 
appropriately in his high function. Therefore, we//-trained young 
men who possess the needed mental gifts, and who also have some 
pecuniary resources either by inheritance or by marriage, ought to 
aspire to the occupation of the country minister, just as. well-to-do 
young men are going into the profession of medicine not so much for 
the purpose of practising medicine as of advancing medical knowl- 
edge and skill....... , 

“The utter worthlessness of such an appeal can not be exprest 
in words. It contemplates a social ideal and social relations 
which are as repugnant to the average man as they well can be. 
They supply absolutely nothing to meet the commonest emergen- 
cies, which even the untrained exhorter knows how to meet and 
help because they are born out of experiences and necessities like 
his own. What the tent-maker of Tarsus would have thought if 
somebody had presented this ideal to him can be inferred only 
from the passionate language which he constantly uses to express 
his devotion to Christ and his love for the human beings whom he 
wishes to win to his cause. Noclearer explanation of the utter 
paralysis of the ministry could possibly have been penned than this 
address. It reveals an abandonment of those great surrenders 
and those high and exalted feelings without which the history of 
the church would be a dismal record indeed.” 


The net effect of the addresses contained in the volume seems 
to Dr. Berle “to be confirmatory evidence of the fact that the ‘pro- 
fessional’ instead of the ‘human’ ideal of the ministerial calling 
is the one which prevails in the theological schools.” Dr. Berle 
wonders “what Mr. Godkin would have said if somebody had pro- 
posed to him going into an editorial chair not so much for the 
purpose of writing editorials as adding to editorial knowledge and 
skill,” or “what Mr. Beecher or Phillips Brooks would have 
said about going into the ministry not so much to practise it, 
that is being ministers, as to add to ministerial knowledge and 
skill, because you happen to be well enough off to afford it, in 
spite of the small salary.” He continues: 


“Such a viewpoint involves the distinct abandonment of what 
constitutes the strongest sustaining force in the life of clergymen; 
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namely, that, in the grand total of human life, the self-sacrifice, 
the self-abnegation, the decay and atrophy of many fine powers 
and high gifts, for the actual life and service of men, is justified 


* because religion is sacrifice or it is nothing. The present writer 


has as great a longing that ministers should have physical comfort, 
financial support in adequate measure, the possesison of books 
and ‘other means of intellectual growth,’ as anybody, knowing 
some of the deprivations of these things, as most working minis~ 
ters do; but he, and most ministers worthy of the name, would re- 
gard it asa libel upon their lives to have these things or any of 
them brought into the foreground of their purposes, either in going 
into or staying in the ministry.” 





CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONAL VITALITY 


NATION or an empire can not live without some real and 

profound hold on the supernatural, declares Sir W. M. 
Ramsay in Zhe Contemporary Review (London). He illustrates 
this by a reference to Pauline theology and the Roman Empire. 
The life of the Roman nation really lay in the middle classes, who 
were especially reached by the teaching of St. Paul. The “apos- 
tle to the Gentiles” was essentially democratic in his ideas. His 
theory of government and of civilized society was, however, 
blotted out of sight by the blood and iron of persecuting imperial- 
ism. It was never realized but in an imperialistic church. The 
condition of the Empire which Pauline teaching might have 
amended is thus outlined by the writer above cited: 


“It is patent to all that the deep-lying weakness and ever-present 
danger of the Empire weretwofold. In the first place the imperial 
authority was originally based on military power; and the soldiers 
soon learned that they could make or unmake the sovereign as they 
pleased. The churches of Paul offered the corrective to this evil, 
and made it possible to reform the foundations of the Empire by 
basing it on the support of the educated middle class throughout 
the Roman world, a solid and permanent platform for the state to 
rest on. 

“The second danger to which the Empire was exposed, and 
which right policy would have aimed at diminishing and elimina- 
ting, arose from the enormous preponderance of an uneducated pop- 
ulace. This danger was all the more serious because the sove- 
reign power nominally lay in the hands of the Roman people, and 
the uneducated populace formed an overwhelming majority of the 
whole people. The theory of the Imperial Constitution was that 
the people entrusted the supreme power to the Emperor, as cham- 
pion of the commons in virtue of his tribunician authority, and 
received back the power from his hands at death or resignation or 
dethronement, until they chose to entrust it to another. It should 
have been the prime duty of the Empire to educate the populace, 
so that it might become a rational, not an irrational and incalcula- 
ble force. A government which rested firmly on the agreement of 
an educated people would have been saved from the ever-present 
menace of the soldiery, whom the emperors dreaded while they 
leaned upon them. 

“The Pauline Church in the Empire would have put an end to 
the danger, and strengthened the state as itspread. The educated 
middle class who constituted the Church would have grown more 
numerous, and reached more deeply and widely into the unedu- 
cated masses, raising them to its level. The ignorant proletariat 
would have been automatically diminished, as the Church increased 
and absorbed into itself the ignorant by educating them. The 
Roman state possest remarkable elasticity and was quite equal to 
the task of adapting itself to this progressive development.” 


The Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, in which he predicted the coming 
of a Savior and a new golden age, was well known to St. Paul, 
whose teaching, had it been followed, would have resulted in the 
revival of Rome as a world power, we are told. To quote further 
from Sir W. M. Ramsay : 


“Had the Pauline conception of Christianity as the religion of 
the Empire been successful, the Fourth Eclogue would have seemed 
an anticipation of it; and therefore the later popular instinct, 
which regarded the poem as a prophecy of the birth of Christ, was 
in a vague way right. The poem contained an inchoate idea, en- 
shrining and embodying that universal need which indicated ‘the 
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fulness of time’ and the world’s craving fora Savior. The Roman 
world was conscious that it needed a Savior ; it was convinced that 
only divine intervention could furnish a Savior for it. Paul was 
well aware of this universal craving and unrest and pain which 
existed in the Roman world; and he saw therein the presage of the 
birth of divine truth.” 


But unfortunately the Emperors of Rome passed decrees con- 
demning to death all those who would not worship the Augustus 
of the time. Pauline theory perished, but dragged with it into 
the dust the power that had crushed it. A new, imperialistic 
Christianity rose in its place and in the place of the Cesars. To 
quote further : 


“The policy of massacre, on a vast scale, inaugurated by 
Decius, had been carried out too thoroughly by Diocletian and 
his coemperors ; and it produced its usual ruinous consequences. 
A state which is supported on massacre is doomed. An official 
Christianity was victorious, but Pauline Christianity had perished, 
and Paul was now a mere saint, no longer Paul but St. Paul, for- 
gotten as a man or a teacher, but remembered as a sort of revivifi- 
cation of the old pagan gods. Paulinistic Christianity disappeared 
almost entirely from the world for a time; but it was not dead; it 
was only waiting its opportunity; it revived when freedom of 
thought and freedom of life began to stir in Europe ; and it guided 
and stimulated the Protestants of the Reformation.” 





A DEFEAT FOR THE KING JAMES 
VERSION 


HEN the Protestant Episcopal bishops refused, at the re- 
cent Richmond Convention, to concur with the House of 
Deputies to make the King James Version of the Bible the stand- 
ard, it took one of the most important negative steps of the ses- 
sion. Zhe Churchman (New York), in expressing this view, ap- 
pears to think that the Church would have paid too dearly for what 
is justly regarded as “the supreme English classic” if by making 
it the “standard” they put up a bar to the scholarship which is 
constantly aiming to ascertain the correct text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. We read: 


“Even the English Church has never done with its own version 
what the House of Deputies resolved to do, but what the House of 
Bishops saved the American Church the humiliation of having 
done. That Church, finding both the text and translation of King 
James’s Version recognized as imperfect, sometimes misleading, 
not infrequently false, allowed the use of the Revised Version as 
the best available. The English-speaking world leaves its books 
to prove their right to be called classics, and the English Church 
leaves its versions of the Holy Scripture to prove their worth as 
versions. The attempt to create classics or standard versions ‘by 
law is contrary to the whole spirit of both American and English 
practise and precedent. The evil of the standardization of a ver- 
sion is not greatly relieved by the permissive use of marginal read- 
ings, especially when that liberty is limited to obviously imperfect 
sources. It is as if the General Convention were to say to the 
Church: ‘The law is that the ministers shall read and the people 
shall hear false translations, recognized as false. But if con- 
sciences are hurt by false translations, the privilege is allowed of 
correcting some, but not all, of these mistranslations.’ Except for 
the fact of the action of the House of Deputies at Richmond, it 
would have been unbelievable that an intelligent body of men 
should have to-day made such a proposition. Evidently the dep- 
uties thought they were defending the Bible, whereas they were 
erecting a barrier to the fuller knowledge of the Bible by making 
a standard of one of the many versions that have marked the prog- 
ress of the study of the Bible. Thus they were indirectly attack- 
ing the Bible itself in favor of an imperfect version, tho ostensibly 
their stand was made against a scholarship which is endeavoring 
to ascertain, as nearly as human power may ascertain, the text of 
the Holy Sciptures in its integrity. The House of Bishops de- 
serves the thanks of all who believe in the Holy Scriptures, and 
doubtless none will come to thank them more heartily than the 
House of Deputies, for having saved the American Church from 
such a course.” 
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BYRON’S LOST PORTRAIT FOUND 


HE lost portrait of Lord Byron has come to light, and THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT has the privilege of making the first re- 
production of it. In our issue of September 28 we quoted from 
Putnam’s Monthly an account of “a forgotten American painter,” 
William Edward West. This artist, Kentuckian by birth, spent 
many years of his young manhood 
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head—looks as if he were just thinking how he could carve that 
lion out of the face of the mountain over yonder.) 

“Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Colonel Medwin, in his memoirs, all 
speak of this picture as the ov/y one. The Countess Theresa said 
so too, till she found that she was not to have it. 

“All the papers, West’s letters to his brothers, and their affi- 
davits, were in my father’s desk when Gen. Sidney Johnston evac- 
uated Nashville after the fall of Fort Donaldson. I had been 

brought to the city quite ill; and it 





in Europe, and while in Italy paint- 
ed the portraits of both Byron and 
Shelley. The Shelley portrait was 
reproduced in connection with our 
article, but that of Byron, according 
to the writer in Putnam's, Miss N. P. 
Dun, had disappeared from public 
knowledge. She wrote: 


“The Byron portrait Mr. West 
copied many times, sometimes well 
—but in later days rather weakly. 
Several replicas in this country are 
interesting. One well known in 
England was owned by Percy Kent, 
Esq., but is now the property of 
Lord Glenesk. It is probably the 
original. One was painted for Van 
Buren, who died before it was fin- 
ished. West retained the picture; 
at his death it passed to his niece, 
who recently sold it in Philadelphia. 
It is now owned by Mrs. Joseph 
Drexel and is preserved in her col- 
lection at Pen Ryn. His own Byron, 
the one he always kept and repeat- 
edly copied, was sold at auction 
after his death and can not now be 
traced.” 








was decided to carry me south as the 
army fell back. 

“A friend, knowing the value of 
these paintings, took them and the 
family portraits from the frames, 
carried them to her house, took up 
the carpets in her bedroom, had a 
carpenter raise the flooring and cut 
niches in the joists, and here the 
carefully wrapt pictures were placed, 
the floor relaid, the carpet tacked 
down, and here they stayed till the 
close of the war. A Federal officer 
occupied our house as his headquar- 
ters, and during his absence some 
one, supposing that the locked desk 
held valuables, burst it open; and 
all the papers therein were scattered 
and lost—the certified statement, 
West’s letters, and all. But my sis- 
ter and I both remember them. 

“These two original portraits have 
been in the possession of our family 
for something like sixty years.” 


It was related in our issue of Sep- 
tember 28 that West greatly enjoyed 
this association with the Byron 
group, and improved the opportunity 
then presented of painting the por- 








The facts now come to light show 
the canvas to have had a romantic 
career. Shortly after publishing the 
above we received a letter from 
Col. Menefee Huston, of Daytona, 


Fla., giving the following interesting account of the missing 
portrait : 


“At the time of West’s death, his two brothers were living in 
Nashville (both artists in a modest way), and extremely proud of 
their talented brother. Being persons of moderate means, they 
were forced to dispose of his pictures to meet expenses incurred. 

“My father had been of assistance to them in various ways; so 
knowing how anxious he was to get possession of the portraits of 
Lord Byron and Thorwaldsen, they decided to let him have them 
for just what they themselves could afford to give. 

“And this is the gist of their sworn statement accompanying the 
bill of sale—to which were added letters of West’s to the brothers 
—stating that ¢hzs was the original: 

“When William Edward was in Pisa in 1822 he was extremely 
desirous of painting a portrait of Lord Byron, but his lordship 
declined. He succeeded tho in interesting the Countess Guiccioli 
and others in the scheme, and under their persuasion his lordship 
at length consented to give the sittings—with the express promise 
that the picture when finished should become the property of the 
Countess. To this promise West agreed, but the Aicture never 
was finished. The head and neck are perfect—the background 
just a purplish cloud. 

“Not being finished, the Countess did not get it; but he made a 
copy, we were told, which he disposed of in London for a thousand 
guineas. It was from this that the original frontispiece to the 
‘Lake Edition’ of Byron’s works is taken. (Thorwaldsen heard 
of the picture, and went to West’s studio to see it; and he likewise 
was induced to give some sittings onthesame terms. It isagrand 


WEST’S LOST PORTRAIT OF BYRON, 
Now in the possession of Col. Menefee Huston, of Daytona, Fla. 


Regarded by Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Medwin, and the Countess 
Guiccioli as the best portrait of Byron. 


trait of Shelley too. In letters to 
his father written at the time West 
described Byron in his “sky-blue 
bombazine or camlet frock-coat,” 
and the Countess Guiccioli with 
“her romantic appearance” and “hair of deep auburn color flow- 
ing upon her shoulders in the thickest profusion of ringlets,” 
Domestic changes incident upon the arrival in Italy of the Leigh 
Hunt family broke up the sittings, which were never resumed. 


REAL LIFE IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


F all the arts practised in this country that of the novelist 
comes nearest to expressing the national spirit. In making 
this assertion, the writer, who signs himself a “staff reviewer,” of 
the New York 7imes, points out that his reference is chiefly to 
“the material facts and conditions of American life,” for “of spir- 
itual aspiration,” he declares, “art of any sort finds very little in 
this country to put into enduring form.” Of these material facts, 
then, that which strikes the writer as most remarkable and interest- 
ing is the exposition of “the wide variety of American life in both 
locality and condition.” The activity of fiction-writers in this re- 
spect is thus exhibited : 

“Every year one notes the bringing forward of new localities 
and new conditions, and every year one finds also in the novelists 
a keener eye for the artistic features and the dramatic possibilities 
of the material with which they deal. The North, the South, the 
East, the Middle West, the plains, the mountains, the desert, the 
Pacific Coast, the Alaskan regions, the island possessions, the city, 
the country, the growing town, the village—there is hardly a cor- 
ner but has furnished the scene for some novel. The same is true 
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of the different classes. There are stories about life in cities from 
the depths of poverty to the luxuries of millionairedom ; about life 
among the workers in mines and in manufactories—their homes, 
their problems, and their strikes; about the women, the farmers, 
the townspeople of New England, the West, and South; about 
political and financial schemes; about soldiers and sailors and 
authors and burglars and teachers and hoboes and artists and law- 
yers and day laborers and preachers and merchants. And appar- 
ently all sorts of these novels are read with pleasure by pretty 
nearly all sorts of men and women. Surely they must make for a 
people more closely knitted together, for the keeping down of class 
lines and antagonisms, for a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing between different sections and different interests.” 


One outcome of this close touch with actual life that our novel- 
ists exhibit, the writer discerns, is a tendency among the more 
recent “to take up the theme of race amalgamation.” The impor- 
tance of this theme for the novelist is seen when present conditions 
of life lead this writer to surmise that in future centuries “the chief 
claim of the United States to historical interest will be the vast 
experiment which we are making in the amalgamation of all the 
races of the earth.” Then there is pointed out “the growing ap- 
preciation among newer novel-writers of that spirit of equality 
which is the soul of our national existence.” Rather frequently of 
late do we find stories founded upon “this basic feeling of 
human worth and human equality, which is to uncounted thousands 
of our people as much a part of life as the air they breathe.” 
Proceeding in his analysis the writer notes an “apparent uncon- 
sciousness” on the part of authors of the presence of this element 
in their work. Its frequency, indeed, contrasts strikingly with 
the rarity of this characteristic in older work. When it did ap- 
pear, we read, “it was lugged in so conspicuously and intentionally 
and treated with such self-consciousness that the result belied the 
reality and had the effect of caricature.” Another point made is 
that the “problem” novel has left off concerning itself with sex 
relations, and is occupied with economics. This is taken as an- 
other indication of close touch with actual life. The point is thus 
elaborated : 


“The ‘problem’ novel, which treated of sex relations, frequent 
as it was a few years ago, has almost disappeared in this country, 
altho it is still to be found in large numbers in English fiction. In 
its place has come the ‘problem’ novel of economics. There 
must, of course, always be problems of one sort or another in 
novels, because the days of man’s life are full of them. But there 
is a difference between the ‘problem’ novel and the one that con- 
cerns itself with the problems of life. The former is one that 
takes up some situation involving a question of ethics and works 
out its solution in the lives and fates of the characters according 
to the author’s belief of the way things ought to be instead of in 
accordance with those forces of temperament, conditions, and 
character with which he is dealing. A good many of the numer- 
ous stories that deal with the relations between labor and capital 
are mere ‘problem’ novels, written mainly for the purpose of giv- 
ing the author an opportunity to air his theories upon economic 
questions. Nevertheless, there are some which apparently take up 
these matters because they embody an interesting phase of our 
current life and present strong dramatic possibilities. I have read 
several such novels during the last year that were worthy of a good 
deal of praise because of their sense of proportion—that quality 
which is a prime factor in any work of art—their understanding of 
character, their construction, their treatment of situations, and 
their faithful local color. They were truly interpreters of one 
phase of the national life.” 


But American novels do not equal English in craftsmanship, we 
see itasserted. With a wider and more varied knowledge of actual 
life, and a fertility in invention of incident, fresh and complicated 
plot, their qualities are apt to rest. “American authors are lack- 
ing in either artistic instinct or artistic training or both.” Further- 
more, in the matter of ethical handling they have “an overmaster- 
ing desire to make their characters act” as they think “would be 
right.” Nearly all American novels, it is finally asserted, are 
deficient in “significance.” Upon this latter point we read: 
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“Whether it be a tale of exterior facts or a drama of the inner 
life, wherein character and temperament work out human destinies, 
it must, if it is to have this quality of significance, of interpreta- 
tion, exemplify in some degree man’s incessant effort to master his 
environment, his struggle with the inner or the outer fate, and 
must impress upon the reader’s understanding some conception of 
those eternal forces which meet and struggle in the brain and 
heart of every man. But rarely does one find an American novel 
that leaves upon the mind anything more than a superficial im- 
pression. How often does one appear whose reading is an expe- 
rience, a mile-stone, in one’s inner life? How often does one put 
down an American novel with a freshened and thrilling sense of 
the mystery of human destiny, of the everlasting pathos and ever- 
lasting inspiration of human struggle, of the splendor and dignity 
and allurement of the pageant of life?” 





THE SOCIALIST POETS OF AMERICA 


MERICAN poetry, as viewed by a German writer, has 
throughout its history exhibited in varying degrees the ideals 
of socialism. Emerson and Thoreau, the “poet naturalist,” are 
put in the first class, showing essential variations from the type of 
modern scientific socialists, but fundamentally of their spirit. 
Whitman is placed next, and Horace Traubel, the editor of Zhe 
Conservator (Philadelphia), stands as the inheritor and propagator 
of the tradition. Thisclassificationis given by Henriette Roland- 
Holst, writing in the bright socialist weekly Veuve Zeit (Stuttgart). 
Of the earliest socialistic poets this writer says : 


“The literary socialism of America in the first half of the last 
century, the socialism of Emerson and Thoreau, was idealistic 
and individualistic. While the social condition of North America 
‘before the Civil War could give no opportunity for the preaching 
of modern scientific socialism, which would make slavery impossi- 
ble, Emerson naturally had a large following. Together with 
FT horeau, who taught the most entire, the most fearless individual- 
i6m,,and manifested the highest degree of mechanical skill, intel- 


“ligence, and perseverance, he civilized and educated the country. 


They were indeed hailed as the heroes of American life, the freest 
and strongest men of modern times. On the other hand, Walt 
Whitman, the poet of American life and. American democracy, 
gave expression to a longing for the time when the territory of the 
Union would be divided up into millions of farms, each the prop- 
erty of an independent producer.” 


While Whitman was a socialist poet in one sense, he was rather 
a democrat and a lover of democratic America than a scientific 
socialist after the style of Marx or Bebel. “Whitman is a poet of 
singularly romantic and heroic sentiments and is the direct prod- 
uct of his democratic surroundings.” In his realism and love of 
the bourgeoisie he resembles Zola. To quote the words of the 
writer in the Meue Zeit: 


“It would be interesting to institute a parallel between the great 
French realist Zolaand Walt Whitman. While they differ on many 
points, we find resemblances between them on many others. It is 
plain both writers based their conception of life on a democratic 
ideal to be realized in the middle and peasant classes. Both of 
them consider that all phenomena, men, things, and feelings, are 
equal and unalterable, and admit neither of free choice nor pref- 
erence. Their democratic idea takes this form. In both of them 
we see the effort to represent by art the whole mental and physio- 
logical nature of man, to summarize the whole material side of his 
existence. It is for this reason that Philistines style them ‘crude’ 
and ‘coarse.’ We see that they are both trying toset before us not 
only the kernel, the essence of an object or a situation, but to de- 
pict every side of it, the whole many-sidedness and universality of 
it, to give expression to the innumerable, the endless interconnec- 
tions and entanglements of life.” 


This writer thinks that in this way Whitman too often is led to 
give an “inventory ” instead of a description, a course of proceed- 
ing permissible in a romance, but not in poetry. “Poetry and nat- 
uralistic art stand at opposite poles. There can be no such thing 
as naturalistic poetry. So far as Whitman strives to express the 
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feelings and manifold phases of American democratic life by 
means of naturalism, he does and must make shipwreck.” Yet in 
spite of all this “the democratic conception of life” has found in 
the works of Whitman “a grand and overpowering expression, full 
of life and enthusiasm.” 

The most specifically socialistic poet of America, according to 
this German writer, is Horace Traubel. He is “a world-poet and 
belongs to a period when the masses are gradually developing a 
socialistic organization.” He indeed appeals to the masses and to 
mankind in general, with the voice of a prophet. Further: 


“It is characteristic: of Traubel that his book of poems reads 
like a series of addresses. He speaks in the most earnest tones to 
the laborer, to the proprietor class, or to the general reader, inci- 
ting, rebuking, encouraging, sometimes in incendiary, sometimes 

calm and convincing words, just in the spirit of an orator, or 
rather of a preacher. He curses the class egotism of the capital- 
ist; he inveighs against venality and half-heartedness in socialists, 
and dwells upon the necessity of active resistance and the joys of 
conflict, and he extols the moral beauty of socialistic comradeship.” 


Tho Traubel was a friend of Whitman and writes in his style, 
he is pointed out as not belonging to the tribe of Whitman imita- 
tors, who have caught the external form of Whitman’s poetry, but 
have missed the spirit.—Zvanslation made tor THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





HOW MUCH SHOULD A CRITIC KNOW? 


UST a critic know more than the author he is criticizing? 
Augustine Birrell evidently thinks he should, for in a cur- 
rent article on criticism we see him advising the critic to forbear 
unless his own knowledge comprehends a much wider circle than 
the author he criticizes undertakes to treat. This rule would com- 
pel the critic to explore the wild regions of the world before re- 
viewing books of adventure—a contingency, however, Mr. Birrell 
does not suggest. 

He illustrates his idea by telling the story of a young Oxonian 
who proposed editing an edition of Selden’s “Table Talk.” Mark 
Pattison, to whom the would-be editor confided his purpose, re- 
marked “how easy it would be for him to read every printed book 
it was possible for Selden to have read, and thus to qualify him- 
self within the compass of a dozen studious years to add a few 
really explanatory notes to the ‘Table Talk.’” The young man is 
reported to have “shuddered” and presented his idea to a quick- 
witted friend, who, not knowing Pattison, produced his edition, 
“without a pang,” in three months. This story points a moral for 
the modern critic, who, according to Mr. Birrell, needs, for his 
equipment, mainly “sympathy and knowledge,” controlled by 
“sanity.” But the weight which Mr. Birrell lays upon “knowl- 
edge” shows criticism to have a formidable task carved out for it. 
The timeliness of his prescription (in 7he Contemporary Review, 
London, October) is marked by the increasing attention the weight- 
ier reviews of both England and America are giving to book- 
reviewing. The jauntiness of much of present-day book judgment 
may be a bit abashed by this remark of the literary parliamenta- 
rian: “It ishard fora reviewer to help being ignorant, but he need 
never bea hypocrite, ‘ Steeped in conceit, sublimed by ignorance.’ ” 

The amount of what a critic ought to know is implied by the 
writer in words like these: 


“Knowledge certainly seems of the very essence of good criti- 
cism, and yet, tho we are all of necessity critics, how far-reaching 
is most men’s ignorance! Bishops debating the marriage laws in 
the presence of half-a-dozen anthropologists who had specialized 
in the history of human marriage would hardly present a more 
ironical spectacle than is afforded by most of our public or private 
disputations. Can any man now be pronounced fit to criticize 
even a short story of the Western World who has not read Balzac, 
Turgenieff, Guy De'‘Maupassant, and Tolstoy? How many lan- 


guages, how many literatures should be known to a present-day 
critic of belles lettres before he has the effrontery to produce his 
measuring-tape and publish the result of his examination? As for 
the critic of history or of science—what is to happen to him? 
Must he have traveled along the same roads and examined the 
same authorities as his author? If he has not, it is hard to see 
wherein the value of his criticism can be.” 


Mr. Birrell assuages the prick of*conscience that he may have 
occasioned in the better-intentioned of critics by reflecting chari- 
tably that “as neither sympathy nor knowledge can ever be com- 
plete, the perfect critic is an impossibility.” “Judging is more 
than knowing,” he reminds us, while calling attention to the fact 

















AUGUSTINE BIRRELL IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From a sketch by Ralph Cleaver in the London Graphic. 
“ Bile and spleen,” he says, “are popular ingredients for a review, 
and when mingled with wit, and if possible garnished with brains, 


produce an appetizing dish whichis, at all events, certain to give pain 
to somebody,” 


that “the judgments of the learned often carry no weight and de- 
serve to carry none.” Proceeding, he writes: 


“There is that ounce of mother-wit which is worth, all the world 
over, more than a pound of clergy. Taste, delicacy, discrimina- 
tion—unless the critic has some of these, he is naught. Better be 
the ass, with his long ears, his light heels, his joyous if discordant 
bray, his savozr vivre, than the dull burden the poor beast is 
doomed to carry. . . . Lord Acton is supposed to have read nearly 
everything, but I do not know that his judgment upon George 
Eliot need be counted any great matter. I much preter Mr. 
Henley’s. 

“It therefore seems as if even knowledge and sympathy must 
own amaster. That master is sanity. Let sanity forever sit en- 
throned in the critic’s armchair. 

“ How is a mortal editor to command these gifts? Where is he 
most likely to find them lodged? How is he to assign to their 
owners their appropriate tasks? The New Age is at our doors. 


“ Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves— 
Caroling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves — 
See, on the cumber’d plain 
Clearing a stage, 
Scattering the past about, 
Comes the New Age. 
Bards make new poems, 
Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 
Critics new rules. 


“Who is to tackle Mr. Bernard Shaw and assign to him his. 
proper place in the providential order of the world?...... 

“ Bile and spleen are popular ingredients for a review, and, when 
mingled with wit, and if possible garnished with brains, produce 
an appetizing dish which is at all events certain to give pain to 
somebody. Criticism of this kind should be reserved for party 
politics and party politicians.” 
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PARTIZAN WRANGLES IN MUSIC 


ICHARD STRAUSS is evidently tired of the people who 
_ have been hailing him as the “leader of the moderns” and 
the “head of the progressive party.” He does not deny that he is 
both modern and progressive, but he evidently has no mind to 
share his radicalism with a party, for in a recent article on modern 
musical tendencies he virtually declares that there are no “mod- 
erns”; there is no “progressive party.” People who are looking 
upon him as the leader of a party are told that “partizans have 
never compelled progress.” That must be left to the public. Par- 
“interpret and promulgate the ideas of their 
aster,” “remove errors and misunderstandings,” “arouse the in- 
‘ifferent,” “strengthen the well-disposed,” and “keep the spiteful 
at bay.” But the power that really impels toward progress he 
presents thus: 


tizans at mast mav 


“The one moving and decisive factor which has helped even a 
Richard Wagner as well as other great geniuses to final triumph 
has been the great, unbiased public, which, in its ready suscepti- 
bilities to every new and important achievement in art, is, as a 
rule, the most trustworthy standard-bearer of all progressive ideas. 
For it is a fact, abundantly confirmed by history, that whenever a 
truly great achievement in art has appeared it has almost invaria- 
bly been correctly estimated, if not in its details, yet in its broad 
outlines, by the natural intuition of the masses. And beside this 
natural intuition of the masses any efforts of a progressive party, 
a recruited circle of hardened experts, will be of comparatively 
small importance.” 

This interesting declaration from the man whose later musical 
work is popularly supposed to be “caviare to the general ” is found 
in Morgen (Berlin), a new German weekly publication issued by 
a group of poets, novelists, critics, essayists, painters, and musi- 
cians; all described by the Boston 7vauscript (from which we 
quote the present translation) as “more or less advanced.” Mr. 
Strauss goes on to support this championship of the public by 
citing a story of Franz Liszt. This musician, fifty years ago, ap- 

wed in Dresden in the first of three concerts of his own orches- 

(works. The audience gave him “storming ovations,” but the 
éritics next day pronounced Liszt “a mere dilettante, no composer 
whatever.” Then the people became ashamed of their enthusiasm, 
and “nothing could induce them to applaud the noble tone-poems 
again.” But posterity has confirmed the public verdict, not the 
critics’. “The important thing,” continues the composer of 
“Salomé” and “Zarathustra,” “is that all-powerful contact be- 
tween the creative genius and the progressive public, far removed 
from all party affiliations and prejudices.” We read further: 

“One must not permit oneself to be deceived by the fact that this 
self-same public often grows ecstatic over the accidental, the com- 
monplace, and the trite as something entirely new, original, and 
progressive. These outbursts are, moreover, usually of a passing 
nature. The public has really two souls in the breast; a third is, 
indeed, lacking ; for that kind of art which possesses neither deep, 
inner feeling nor a commanding, overmastering strength the pub- 
lic has the smallest possible understanding and still less inclina- 
tion. Hence so many disappointments of earnest, hard-working 
artists, whom even the adversaries can not charge with triviality 
nor the friends admit that they possess enough suggestive power to 
capture the public. Carl Maria von Weber once said of the great 
public: ‘ The individual is an ass, but the whole is, nevertheless, 
the voice of God.’ And, indeed, the soul of the thousand-headed 
public, which appears in our theaters and concert-halls for an eve- 
ning’s artistic enjoyment, will, as a rule, instinctively get a true 
appreciation of what is presented—provided, however, that a fussy 
criticism or a busy competition does not get in its work and un- 
duly influence the intuitive susceptibilities.” 

Critics whose conception of art is “based on an obsolete esthetic 
standard,” the musician declares in an attitude of self-defense, 
“are now busier than ever to make life bitter for every one who 
seriously endeavors to express his own artistic ideal.” He enlarges : 

“Do not misunderstand me. I am very far from calling such 
men reactionaries, who prefer Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ to a weak, 
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modern symphony, or who would rather hear the ‘Freischiitz? 
twelve times in succession than a foul, modern opera once. In 
this sense I am a reactionary myself. But reactionaries in an ‘un. 
endurable sense’ I call all those who maintain that, while Richard 
Wagner took his dramatic material from German mythology, the 
modern artist is forbidden to take similar material from the Bible 
(of course I am speaking fro domo) ; and those who piously assert 
that it is vulgar to use the valve-trumpet asa melodious instrument 
only because Beethoven had to get along with tonics and domi- 
nants—in short, all those who, armed with great legal tablets, are 
trying to prevent every one, who desires and is able to create some- 
thing new, with an avathema sit! ...... 

“ Away, therefore, with all. schoolmarm esthetics for works of art 
which must be judged by their own standards! Away with all 
tablets of law, which were long ago broken into pieces by the 
great masters! Away with all high priests, who would want to 
stand in the way of all further progress! Away with all who have 
nothing else to appeal to than the customs of yesterday !” 





GEORGE ELIOT'S FAME IMFERILED 


R. CLEMENT SHORTER has somewhat startled the lite- 

rary world by declaring that George Eliot’s “Adam 

Bede” and “Middlemarch” are “mighty dull books.” His cour- 
age in assailing a firmly entrenched fame has resulted in certain 
“joyful feelings ” in literary London; so we learn from the letter 
of “Galbraith,” who gives the pulse-beat of that literary centre in 
a weekly letter to the New York Z7mes. “The same mean streak 
in human nature that makes the ordinary person take pleasure in 
seeing a dignified old gentleman slip on a banana-skin,” remarks 
“Galbraith,” “leads most of us to feel a certain joy when we find 
some firmly established literary reputation assailed with vio- 
lence.” This statement is qualified, however, by the observation 
that the assault is not always relished if it falls on our favorite 
classic author. Mr. Shorter is led to his attack on George Eliot 
by way of an opinion exprest by Mr. Augustine Birrell to a 
writer in the New York World. Mr. Birrell, whose discourse on 
criticism is quoted in another column, in exercising the critical 
faculty himself, declared the five supreme English novelists to be 
Fielding, Smollett, Thackeray, Scott, and Dickens. Just below 
them he placed Jane Austen and George Eliot. Mr. Shorter, wri- 
ting in Zhe Sphere (London), observes concerning this alinement : 


“TI feel inclined to say to Mr. Birrell—for whom as a man of 
letters my affection and esteem have been profound—‘Cassio, | 
love thee well, but never more be officer of mine.’ The critical 
faculty on which we receive so much information in Zhe Contempo- 
rary seems to have departed when face to face with ‘ 7he World 
man.’ This naming of Jane Austen and George Eliot together 
puts me inarage. This placing of Thackeray and Smollett above 
Jane Austen lands me somewhere near apoplexy. Mr. Birrell de- 
clares with almost clerical dogmatism—he has seen something of 
that lately—that if ‘the man in the street’ does not read George 
Eliot the elect do. ‘George Eliot will always be read by the cul- 
tivated and thoughtful few.’ As a matter of fact Mr. Birrell is 
thinking of his own young days when George Eliot was accounted 
to be a kind of prophetess by all men who loved literature. It is 
not true that George Eliot is unread by ‘the man in the street’ 
now. That is precisely the man who is reading her books. The 
conceit of culture which caught the few in the seventies and eigh- 
ties has now caught the many. 

“I venture to believe, therefore, that if Mr. Birrell was to reread 
‘Adam Bede’ or ‘Middlemarch’ to-day he would find them mighty 
dull books. I note that a correspondent of 7he Westminster Ga- 
zette relates that Madame Bodichon, the founder of Girton College, 
remarked some time after her friend George Eliot died, ‘I sup- 
pose that the time will come when all cultured people will be able 
to write novels like hers.’ This was a piece of sound criticism on 
the part of a friend. 

“It does not imply that any one is likely to write novels like 
George Eliot, because the conditions must always change for new 
writers; but it is a plain recognition that it was industry and in. 
tellectual culture that produced these novels, in which there was 
not a spark of genius.” 
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Abhedananda, Swami. Vedanta Philosophy 
(Five Lectures on Reincarnation). Frontispiece. 


12mo, pp. 99. New York: The Vedanta Society. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Ancestors. 12mo, pp. 708. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75 net. 

Bates, David Homer. Lincoln in the Telegraph 
Office (Recollections of the United States Military 
Telegraph Corps during the Civil War). Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 409. New York: The Century Co. 
Price, $2 net. 

Bates, Katharine Lee. From Gretna Green to 
Land’s End. Illustrated. t2mo, pp. xii—378. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. rice, $2 net. 


Bernhardt, Sarah. Memories of My Life. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. xvi-456. ew York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Conrad, Joseph. The Secret Agent. 
373. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 


Cox, Kenyon. Painters and Sculptors (A Second 
Series of Old Masters and New). Illustrated. 8vo, 


12mo, pp. 


pp. 187. New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 

Crawford, F. Marion. Arethusa. 12mo, pp. 355. 
New York: ‘he Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 

Dawson, W. J. A Prophet in Babylon. (A 
Story of Social Service.) 12mo0, pp. 366. ew 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Dumas, Alexander. My Memoirs. Translated 
by E. M. Waller. With an introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Vol. I, 1802 to 1821. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. 1907. 

The initial volume of the first English 
translation of Dumas’s ‘‘ Mes Mémoires”’ an- 
nounces that the translator has, in the 
main, followed the edition published at 
Brussels in 1852-56, which was said to 
have been printed from the autographic 
manuscript of the author. The work has 
been collated with the original Paris edi- 
tion of 1852-55, and certain omitted pas- 
sages are restored; hence no element of 
completeness and accuracy should be 
wanting in the present English form. 

To add to the brilliance of this delayed 
salutatory, the volume contains an intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, the one of our 
generation probably best fitted for the 
task, since R. L. Stevenson is no longer 
living. The most crabbed critic, Mr. 
Lang tells us, can not say that Dumas did 
not write the memoirs himself, what- 
ever may have been the case with many 
of his novels. He does not deny, however, 
that they differ very essentially from the 
novels—so much of the novels at hand as 
Dumas was responsible for. ‘They con- 
tain facts, indeed, but facts beheld through 
the radiant prismatic fancy of the author, 
who, if he hada good story to tell, drest 
it up ‘with a cocked hat and a sword,’ as 
was the manner of an earlier novelist.” 

Such a warning will scarcely induce a 
reader to cast away Dumas’s records with- 
out a reading. The ready and satisfied 
acceptance of his own word may perhaps 
hint an explanation as to why no ‘“‘real 
biography’’ of Dumas, with facts col- 
lected and sifted, exists. Mr. Lang car- 
ries the reader through seventeen pages 





of general survey—full of wit and charm 
as well as frankness. They enable one to 
go on to the diffuse and delightful narra- 
tive of the French novelist with the means 
of seeing something of a proper perspec- 
tive. 


Eastman, C. 
I2mo, pp. 275. 


Gale, Zona. 
12mo, pp. 34I. 
$1.50 net. 


Garland, Hamlin. 
Frontispiece. 
Brothers. 


Gilder, Richard Watson. The Fire Divine. 
12mo, pp. vii-130. New York: The Century Co. 


Hall, G. Stanley, PhD., LL.D. Youth. Its Ed- 
ucation, Regimen, and Hygiene. 12mo, pp. x-379. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Harboe, Paul. A Child’s Story of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 278. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 


Henry, O. Heart of the West. 
New York: The McClure Co. 


Herbert, William. Houses for Town or Country. 
Iilustrated. 8vo, pp. 249. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $2 net. 


Hovey, Richard. Taliesin (A Masque). 12mo, 

RP. 58; Along the Trail, pp. 115; The Marriage of 

uinevere, pp. 171; The Quest of Merlin, pp. 80; 

The Holy Grail and Other Fragments, pp. 128; The 

rei of Galahad, pp. 124. New York: Duffield 
Oo. 


Jenks, Tudor. When America Was New. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 314. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 


London, Jack. Love of Life, and Other Stories. 
oe pp. vi-265. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1.50 


After sundry divagations in other fields 
of fiction, as well as in Socialistic discus- 
sion, Mr. London returns to the land of 
his first love in these stories of Alaskan 
life. They are quite equal to his previous 
accomplishments in this direction, and 
are not approached by the efforts of any 
other writers, save Elizabeth Robins’s 
“The Magnetic North,” which remains the 
chief achievement in arctic romance. Mr. 
London, if anything, has intensified his 
method of presenting a scene in simple, 
forceful language that makes one forget 
the telling and realize the vision with in- 
ward sight; as when, in the title story, he 
jescribes the efforts of a starving man on 
the Northern coast to catch a ptarmigan: 


A. Old Indian Days. Illustrated. 
New York: The McClure Co. 


The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Money Magic (A _ Novel). 
12mo, pp. 355. New York: Harper & 


12M0, pp. 334. 


‘‘Once he crawled upon one that must have been 
asleep. He did not see it till it shot up in his face 
from its rocky nook. He made a clutch as startled 
as was the rise of the ptarmigan, and there remained 
in his hand three tail. feathers. As he watched its 
flight he hated it, as tho it had done him some ter- 
ps wrong. Then he returned and shouldered his 
pac 


Or, again, we are on the trail with Joe 
Messner in ‘‘A Day’s Lodging”’ 


**He traveled on the frozen surface of a great 
pie Behind him it stretched away in a fantastic 
of mountains, snow-covered and silent. 

ery of him the river split into many channels to 
aeoommodate the freight of islands it carried on its 


No 
No 
There was no sound of 


breast. These islands were silent and white. 
animals nor humming insects broke the silence. 
birds flew in the chill air. 
man, no mark of the handiwork of man. 


The world 
slept, and it was like the sleep of death.”’ 


The grim humor of Mr. London’s ‘The 
Sea Wolf’’ reappears in the story ‘‘The 
White Man’s Way,” in which Yamikan, 
an Indian, having killed a white man in 
self-defense, is taken to California for 
trial, and is kept in prison, well fed, for 
two years, returning to Alaska on his ac- 
quittal in fine condition. Whereupon, 
Bidarshik, another Indian, not under- 
standing the legal reason for the acquittal, 
proceeds to kill a white man voluntarily, 
expecting a two-years’ revel in luxury and 
idleness. His victim proves to be a nat- 
uralist in search of specimens. Bidarshik 
is hanged, and his old parents are much 
mystified at the ‘white man’s way.”’ 

There are one or two stories with less 
sinister themes in the book, as ‘‘The Story 
of Keesh,’’ wherein the little lad, Keesh, 
mystifies the hunters of his village by his 
wonderful feats in killing bears. Princi- 
pally, however, the narratives deal with 
the baser passions of man, and, while in- 
terest is sharply held, yet the author does 
not make use of the art of combihing ten- 
derness with strength, which was Bret 
Harte’s noteworthy quality, and which 
enabled the latter to maintain his vogue 
in a single field during a long succession of 
years. 


Maartens, Maarten. The 


Modern Novel). s12mo, pp. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 


MacGrath, Harold. The Best Man. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 206. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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New eye (A 
382. New York: D. 


Maclaren, Alexander. Sermons b 
Resurrection. 12m0, pp. vii-—300; eaves from 
the Tree of Life. 12mo, pp. 292; Last Sheaves. 
12mo, pp. xii-310. 3 vols. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50 each. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. Famous Painters of 
America. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 361. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50 net. 

Mahan, Capt. A. T. From Sail to Steam. 
ollections of Naval Life.) 12mo, pp. 2-326. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Martin, George Madden. Abbie Ann. Ius- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 252. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Montaigne, The Essays of. Translated by 
John Florio, 1603. Selected by Adolphe Cohn. 
(French Classics for English Readers series.) Por- 
trait. 8vo, pp. xlvi-364. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2 net. 


Montaigne’s Essays, in complete form, 
are somewhat bulky for the average 
library. Parts of them, moreover, are 
not quite suitable for general reading. 
What has been attempted in the present 
edition is a selection, not alone of the more 
notable specimens of Montaigne’s intel- 
lectual personality, but of those having 
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most popular interest. Altogether we 
have twenty-five essays. Professor Cohn’s 
introduction fills twenty-nine pages, and, 
if not worked out with the care one might 
have wished for, is nevertheless a helpful 
and suggestive piece of writing. It is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography filling seven pages 
in small type, and giving, besides a list of 
important editions in French, a list of 
notable English translations, and of books 
or essays dealing with Montaigne. The 
text of Florio has been followed rather 
than Cotton’s, or the revisions of Florio 
by the Hazlitts. 

A note informs us that a copy of the 
first edition of Florio, containing the auto- 
graph of James I., is in the Public Library 
of Boston, in which possession that li- 
brary may be said to compete for distinc- 
tion with the British Museum and its copy 
containing the autograph of Shakespeare, 
the only book, as Emerson has said, 
““which we certainly know to have been 


' in the poet’s library.”” It is curious that 


the British Museum should also have a 
copy: containing the autograph of Ben 
Jonson. 

Reed, Myrtle. Love Affairs of Literary Men. 


Illustrated. s12mo, pp. vi-204. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Captain June. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 120. New York: The Century Co. $1 
net. 


Riley, James Whitcomb. Morning. Frontis- 
piece. 12mo, pp. 162. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 


Rives, Hallie Ermimie. Satan Sanderson. 12mo, 
yp. 400. With colored illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 
Tidisanpolia: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


If to induce a thrill be the purpose of a 
novel, Hallie Erminie Rives must stand 
high among American novelists. In ‘‘Sa- 
tan Sanderson’’ the thrills follow thick 
and fast as in a melodrama by Theo- 
dore Kremer. They follow in good sharp 
English, moreover, with only occasional 
tiptoe reaches into preciosity. The 
straining for an odd, striking word and 
the frequent impressionistic pictures of 
the author indicate that she might have 
been a poet if she were not a novelist. A 
novelist she is, however, and one frankly 
melodramatic. Nothing must impede the 
course of action, the development of sit- 
uation. The hurdle of an improbability 
is taken with the grace and coolness of 
the best-blooded hunter in America. 
From beginning to end the book is vi- 
brant with American intensity. An Eng- 
lishman could not attempt to write such 
a story. A Frenchman’s verve, an Ital- 
ian’s vivacity, could not cope with the 
continuity of stress and storm that Hallie 
Erminie Rives keeps alive from chapter to 
chapter. The characters repel cold anal- 
ysis, but they are just as real as Mr. Wen- 
zell’s handsome pictures make them. Be- 
sides, if they were merely normal, they 
could never do so many and such inter- 
esting things. 

David Stires has a scapegrace son whom 
he disinherits. Father and son have 
quarreled bitterly, and the son has left 
the house for bad and all. In the son’s 
place, David has taken his ward, Jessica 
Holme. By an accident, Jessica has be- 
come blind, which does not prevent her 
from practising sculpture, as she did be- 
fore the misfortune befell her. In the 
attic of the house: she has modeled a 
figure of Hugh, the prodigal, as she im- 
agined he must look. She thinks there 
should be some hope for Hugh ; and re- 
grets keenly that his father should make 
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her the beneficiary of his will. Another 
protégé of David Stires is Harry Sander- 
son, rector of the fashionable church in 
Anconia, of which town Mr. Stires is the 
richest man. Sanderson was in college 
with Hugh Stires, where Hugh was merely 
Harry’s imitator as a bad man. At col- 
lege it was that Harry got the nickname, 
“Satan Sanderson.” All such wickedness 
he has cast out forever, to become a most 
popular and smart preacher. He has a 
beautiful chapel, keeps a fast motor-car, 
plays golf, and cites Keats and Walter 
Pater in his sermons. 

Hugh, the prodigal, returns and con- 
vinces everybody except Harry Sander- 
son that he has reformed. He is always 
borrowing money from the affluent 
preacher. A marriage is arranged be- 
tween Hugh and Jessica Holme, tho San- 
derson loves her, but does not avow him- 
self. A world-famous eye specialist is 
discovered who restores Jessica’s sight. 
She is married while the cure is still in 
progress, and is not to look on Hugh until 
she looks on him as her husband. The 
ceremony is scarcely over before Hugh’s 
father learns that Hugh has forged his 
name to a check for five thousand dollars. 

For all this excitement the story has 
only begun. The reader has still to come 
on the dramatic situation by which Harry 
Sanderson’s career is telescoped, and he 
is- forced to start a new life, saddled with 
an infamy undeserved, but borne with 
heroic intrepidity. As has been said, the 
book is vibrant with intensity from first 
page to last. 


Said, Salamah bint. Memcirs of an Arabian 
Princess. Translated by Lionel Strachey. Illus- 
trated from photographs 8vo, pp. xvi-227. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 


Originally published in Germany, in 
1886, Princess Said’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ are now 
translated for the ‘‘Memoirs of Charming 
Women” series. Some doubt has been 
thrown upon her royal descent, and it has 
even been suggested that she never existed 
at all, but Mr. Strachey appears to prove 
finally that she was a daughter of Seyyid 
Said, Sultan of Muscat and Zanzibar, that 
she became a Christian, assuming the 
name Emily, and that she escaped to 
Aden with a German trader, Ruete, to 
whom she was married. On Ruete’s 
death, she resumed her title of Princess 
of Oman and Zanzibar, and she made her 
home at Berlin, where she was taken up 
considerably by high personages. It is 
stated that ‘“‘she appears to have done a 
good deal of intriguing with Germans— 
Bismarck and othe:s—who thought they 
might make some use of her, but they 
eventually dropt her.”’ 

The ‘‘ Memoirs,” originally written, dur- 
ing a period of ill-health, for the future 
perusal of the author’s children, describe 
with great simpleness her childhood in 
the Sultan’s palace and subsequently at 
the home of one of her brothers. The 
life of the harem, education of children, 
female fashions, the position of women in 
the East, Arabian suitorship and mar- 
riage, social customs, Mohammedan be- 
liefs and festivals, medical methods, and 
the system of slavery are set forth from 
an intimate point of view. In explaining 
the nature of an Arab the Princess writes: 
‘‘A pious Arab would feel deeply affronted 
were one to attempt beginning his illu- 
mination by inculcating science, without 
which there can be no question of higher 
culture in Europe. It would give him a 
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terrible shock, it would convulse his men. 
tality, if one spoke to him of ‘natural 
laws,’ to him who in the whole life of the 
universe, down to the smallest details 
through the eyes of his immutable faith 
sees only one thing—the all-guiding, all- 
governing hand of God!”’ 

Sir: oe, Ban kena, so. om. 

The most important news to readers of 
“The Divine Fire’’ must be that the great 
expectations awakened by May Sinclair 
in that novel are kept alive by her latest 
book. Her manner of writing remains 
clear, just, and warm with glow of indi- 
viduality. She analyzes her characters 
searchingly, yet with the sincerely toler- 
ant eye of the observer and weigher of 
experience who has fathomed the depths 
of the human soul, now muddy, now clear. 
This philosophic temper in judgment, 
joined with distinction and incisiveness of 
expression, has raised May Sinclair to 
eminence among present novelists. 

Her method of fictional verity is based 
on tireless patience in accumulating detail. 
The reader studies the soul conflict of the 
dramatis persone through the microsco- 
pic eve of the author. At times the vi- 
sion is too absorbed, too comprehensive. 
Without seeing so many little things, one 
feels that the characters might be just 
as well understood. Yet all these little 
things are in harmony with the central 
note of the story. Description of char- 
acter-growth, dialog, natural and vivid, 
development of the narrative all three 
main elements conjoin logically and with 
muscular grace. 

The test of the author’s art in this in- 
stance is the attractiveness with which 
she has been able to invest a rather sordid 
story. 

On the fourth day of her honeymoon 
Anne Majendie learns, through an over- 
heard conversation, that her husband has 
been rather shamefully embroiled with a 
woman of questionable reputation. It 
all happened several years before their 
marriage. Walter Majendie, the husband, 
does not attempt to blink the fact. In 
truth, he has married Anne believing that 
his sister had confided to her the painful 
episode. Edith, the sister, had come 
very near the point of avowal, but by a 
wholly feminine address of tactics, that 
justified herself in her brother’s confi- 
dence, did not in reality reveal anything. 

Anne, the wife, is of the self-righteous 
sort. She agrees to remain with her hus- 
band, and says solemnly that she will be 
a good wife to him, meanwhile casting 
him beyond her soul, into utter darkness. 
It is impossible not to marvel and be 
angry at Anne’s satisfaction in thus im- 
molating herself. She carries out her 
policy of perfection for seven long years; 
and she learns the lesson that sooner or 
later must be learned by all who are proud 
in their righteousness. 

Not that the book is in any sense a ser- 
mon. It is far too artistically and hon- 
estly a novel, informed with sagacity of 
mind, and admirably distinguished in 
expression. 

Sinclair, Upton. The Overman. Frontispiece. 


12mo, pp. 90. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
50 cents net. 


Thanet, Octave. The Lion’s Share. IIlus- 
trated. 3xr2mo, pp. 376. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Train, Arthur. Mortmain. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. x-314. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Heart Throbs: A Bo 


HEART THROBS is a collection of scraps in prose 
§ and verse—the pathetic or humorous little things that 
» have appealed to people as they sat at the fireside reading 
newspaper, book or magazine. 
his favorite selection. Hundreds of other prominent public 
men are numbered among the 50,000 contributors. Its chief 
value lies in the insight it affords into the tastes and aims of 


President Roosevelt furnished 


“the plain people of America,” as Lincoln loved to call us. 
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mother. 
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iled by 50,000 
piled by 50, 

Many of the selections were yellow with age, taken from 
mother’s scrap-book, sacred with hallowed memories; some 
came from between the leaves of the family Bible or the old 
school-book in the attic; many clippings were worn threadbare 
and carefully repaired and strengthened; odorous with laven- 

ar, rose and orris; proving that the American people hold 
dear the sweet, tender sentiments associated with home and 

















Note.—These excerpts were selected from the book “* Heart Throbs,” by the editor of the London (Eng.) ** Daily Mail.” 


McKinley’s Dying Prayer 


“In the afternoon of his last day on 
earth the President began to realize that 
his life was slipping away, and that the 
efforts of science 
could not save 
him. He asked 
Dr. Rixey to 


geons in. One by 
one the surgeons 
entered and ap- 

roached the 

edside. When 
they were gath- 
ered about him 
he President 











ae on 

breast and half 
The Late Wm. McKinley closed his eyes. 
There was a beautiful smile on his coun- 
tenance. The surgeons bowed their heads. 
Tears streamed from the eyes of the 
white-clad nurses on either side of the 
he yellow radiance of the sun 

shone softly in the room. 

seh, ather, which art in heaven,’ 
said the President,in a clear,steady voice. 

The lips of the surgeons moved. 

***Hallowed be Thy name. Thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be done-—’ 

** The sobbing of a nurse disturbed the 
stillair. The President opened his eyes 
and closed them again. 

***Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.’ 

“A long sigh. The sands of life were 
running swiitly. The sunlight died out, 
and raindrops dashed against the win- 


ows. 

“Give us this day our daily bread ; and 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors; und lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.’ 


** Another silence. The surgeons looked 
at the dying face and the friendly lips. 

***For thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, forever. Amen.’ 

***Amen,’ whispered the surgeons.”’ 
—James Creelman, in ‘* On the Great High- 


way. 
In a Lighter Vein 


Ihave heard of poor and sad congrega- 
tions, but the saddest preacher I ever 
knew went from Posey County, Indiana, 
to Pike County, Missouri, where John 
Huy discovered Little Breeches and Jim 
Bludsoe. He was starving to death on 
donations of catfish, ’ possum, and a hun- 
dred-dollar salary, Finall he made up 
his mind to go away. With wet eyes he 
stood up in the prayer meeting to bid 
good-bye to his weeping congregation. 

** Brothers and sisters,’’ he said, wiping 
his eyes on his red bandana handkerchief, 
“*T’ve called you_together to-night to say 
farewell. The Lord has called me to 
another place, I don’t think the Lord 
loves this people much, for none of you 
seem to die. e doesn’t seem to want 
you. And you don’t seem to love each 
other, for I’ve never married any of you. 
And I don’t think you love me, for you 
don’t pay me my salary—and your dona- 
tions are mouldy fruit and wormy apples. 
* By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

**And now brothers and sisters, I am 
going to a better place. I've been ap- 
pointed chaplain to the penitentiary at 
Joliet. ‘Where I go ye cannot come; but 
I go to prepare a place for you.’’ 


A Bit of Newspaper Verse 


She took up one of the magazines and 
glanced through it casually, but somehow 
it did not appeal to the old lady, and so 
she laid it down again. There was a vol- 
ume of poems richly bound in vellum on 
the table by her side, and for a little 
while the story of its gallant knignts and 
lovely maidens bewitched her. ut soon 
the weight of the book began to tire her 
feeble hands. 

After that, quite as a last resort, she 
took up the evening paper and glanced 


through it just to while away the time. 
She had never taken much concern in 
politics, the latest Parisian fashion did 
not interest her in the least, but presently 
three little verses wedged in between a 
lurid account of a murder and a patent 
medicine advertisement caught her eye. 

fhe poem was Eugene Field’s ** Little 
Boy Blue,” and at the very first lines of 
it the old lady became all attention: 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch it stands, 
And the little tin soldier is covered with 


rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 


Very slowly, as she read on, the tears 
came into her eyes and dimmed the spec- 
tacles so that she cculd scarcely see the 
lines of the second verse: 


** Now don’t you go till I come,"’ he said, 
**And don’t you make any noise !” 

Then, toddling off to his tcundle bed, 
He dreamed of his pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our little boy. 

Oh, the years are many—— 


Yes, they were many! It was more than 
half a century ago now. The paper dropped 
from the old lady's hand, an ressien to 
the floor. There was no use in trying to 
read any more, for her thoughts had 
flown away now to the time when she had 
had such a Little Boy Blue as that. Since 
then she had had lots of other children. 
Even now, as she sat there in the twi- 
light, she could hear the shouts of her 

randchildren at play not far away, but 

ittle Geordie had been her first-born, 
and somehow the others were different, 
and nobody knew just how but herself. 
She had daughters to console her in her 
widowhood, and when her married daugh- 
ter had died, her children had been left. 
But with little Geordie it was different. 
They only knew of him by the little head- 
stone in the graveyard; but to her—why, 
after reading that little poem, it seemed 
as though it were only yesterday that he 


was toddling along beside her, rosy and 

bright, und full of fun. And he used 

to say just 

those things 

—she ree 

membered. 
“WwW 











vy, 
mother,” 
said her 
daughter, as 
she came in, 
“you’ve 
been crying! 
What’s the 


nothing, 
dear,”’ an- 
swered the 
old lady, as 
she wiped 
her eyes. ** I 
was reading, 





you know, ‘abe. 

and it sree Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
It was onlya Author of ** The Battle Hymm 
bit of news- of the Republic”; the lady who 
paper verse” wrote **The Heart Throb,”’’ se- 


lected by President Roosevelt. 


Lincoln’s Rules for Living 
Do not worry, eat three square meals a 
day,say your prayers,be courteous to your 
creditors, keep your digestion good, steer 
clear of biliousness, exercise, go slow and 
go easy. Maybe there are cther things 
that your special case requires to make 
you happy, but, my friend, these I reckon 
will give you a good lift. 
— Abraham Lincoln. 


A Morning Prayer 

The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to per- 
form them with laughter, and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. 
Give us to go blithely on our business al) 
this day, bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonored, and 

grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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ing life stories that come from its pages. 
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Look for name ‘‘Congress’’on every box, 


Guests must play with soiled 
cards if nothing better is pro- 
vided. They can say nothing, 
but they will think a lot. 


By using a new pack of 


Congress 
Cards = 


the game will be so enjoyable 
for everybody. 


Smooth as polished ivory. 
Exquisite picture backs. 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating 
game of Quinto—four-handed. 175-page book of 
rules of all card games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green 
stamps from Congress transparent wrappers. 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha 
Washington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, 
in colors, for framing, sent postpaid, for 3 green 
stamps from Congress wrappers; or the set of 
four for 12 stamps. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co.,, 
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CURRENT POETRY 


‘* Spare Me My Dreams.” 


By RicHarp Watson GILDER. 
z. 


Relentless Time, that gives both harsh and kind, 
Brave let me be 
To take thy various gifts with equal mind, 
And proud humility: 
But, even by day, while the full sunlight streams, 
Give me my dreams! 


II. 


Whatever, Time, thou takest from my heart, 

What from my life, 
From what dear thing thou yet may’st make me 

part— 

Plunge not too deep the knife; 
As dies the day, and the long twilight gleams, 
Spare me my dreams! 

—From ‘' The Fire Divine”’ (Century). 


Satan, Prince of Darkness. 


By HeLten Hay WHITNEY. 
I sinned, but gloriously. I bore the fall 
From Heaven's high places as becomes a king. 
I did not shriek before the utmost sting 
Of torture or of banishment. The pall 
Of Dis, I cried, should be the hall 
Where sad proud men of men should meet and 
sing 
The woes of that defeat ambitions bring 
Hurled from the last vain fight against the wall. 


I thought I had been punished. To forego 
All lovely sights, the whisper of fresh rain, 
To brood forever endlessly on pain, 
Yet still a Prince, ah, God, I dreamed,—and then 
I learned my Fate, this wandering to and fro 
In Devil’s work among the sons of men. 
—From ‘‘Gypsy Verses’’ (Duffield). 


PERSONAL 


A New Pianist.—A writer in The National Mag- 
azine (October) grows very enthusiastic over the 


the name of Buhlig, and predicts an early success 
for this pianist in his native land. While little 
known in this country, the writer tells us that 
*“*Richard Buhlig. . 


sation of the decade abroad.’’ He continues, say- 


. has made the greatest sen- 


ing: ‘‘We are promised the most interesting per- 
sonality in the piano world since Paderewski’s 
début here eighteen years ago.’’ The article tells us 
of his early education. It says: 


Buhlig is a Chicagoan by birth, was educated in 
the public schools, and studied music in that city 
until his seventeenth year. He finished his studies 
under Leschetizky, and began concertizing in Ber- 
lin in 1902. He has a faculty for doing unusual 
things. He opened his public career, for example, 
by making the Berlin critics listen to his playing of 
Schubert’s greatest but most neglected pianoforte 
work, the Sonata in B flat, Schumann’s Fantasia, 
and Chopin’s twenty-four preludes. Any music 
student-can realize the daring of that in a young 
man with his entire future at stake. But he won 
the Berlin critics. Then he went on to London, 
and dared more by performing the unparalleled 
feat of giving both of Brahms’s piano concertos in 
one evening, and sending his audience away enthu- 
siastic. 

A recent interviewer discovered Buhlig reading 
an Italian copy of Dante, and drew from him a con- 
fession that one of his ambitions was to study Greek, 
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Wright’s Health Underwear differs 
from common underwear in that 
it protects the wearer from catch- 
ing colds. It is made, as no other 
underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. 
Upon the foundation fabric is 
woven a myriad of tiny loops of 
wool forming a fleecy lining to 
the garment. This open woven 
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ventilation, allows the pores to 
breathe, carries off perspiration 
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leaving the skin dry and healthy. 
Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills 
the body—gives colds. With its 


many advantages Wright’s Health 
Underwear costs no more than com- 
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ye a Real Estate Owner or Agent 

spends his money advertising a prop- 
erty, you can be sure he has reason to 
believe that he has a peculiarly good offer 
to make. A number of good openings in 
the line of Southern Properties are given ip 
the Realty Exchange in this issue. 
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so that he could read Plato in the original. He is 
conversant with all the Continental languages and 
literatures, and he admits that he is as fond of liter- 
ture as he is of music. Buhlig is described as a 
strikingly handsome young man with a most mag- 
netic personality, two attributes which ought to go 
a long way toward helping him to mount the top 
rung of the ladder of fame. 














Typewriter 
ribbon,through 
which entire let- 
ter or form is 
printed from 
typewriter type 
with each revo- 
lution of cy]l- 
inder. 








Cylinder 
holding type 
from which job 
is set up by a sim- 
ple automatic de- 
vice operated 
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handling the 




























When Tennyson Was Rebuked.—It is not 


often that one is given as intimate a picture of 





Tennyson’s personality as that sketched by a con- 
tributor to a recent number of Harper's Weekly. 
The American referred to was a New-England 
school-teacher who maintained an intimate friend- 
ship and spent much time with the poet during his 


later years. Says the writer: 


One evening when the two were thus together, 
Tennyson said that he would depart from his cus- 
tom and narrate a personal experience; but he had 
suffered a good deal from repetitions of his tales by 
those to whom he had told them, and he would be 
obliged to ask his friend never to repeat what he 

; was about to hear. 
The American smoked on for a few seconds while 


Tennyson waited for the promise, and then he said: Real Typewritten Letters Produced More Quickly and 


et ee ee Cheaply Than So-called ‘Imitation 
make that request of another gentleman.”’ : ; - 
‘‘H-h-m!”’ said the poet, and looked out of eyes Typewritten Letters 
carn Demir es rice elias riticonredipags The Gammeter Multigraph is in reality a typewriter especially con- 


ss empatgtieaaien 07 Reign coli caters ttc structed for multiple work. It uses typewriter type, ribbon and rubber 


platen. Its work canno/ be distinguished from that of a regular typewriter, 
Mark Twain’s Cat.—The Sunday Magazine|} yet with a Multigraph your office boy can produce copies faster than with 

tells a funny story of a trio composed of Mark Twain, |} any “duplicator,” and every copy will be a perfect, ribbon-printed original. ' 

a cat, and an inquisitive visitor. Mr. Clemens has|f| The Multigraph requires no expert handling, and there is no mussiness 

never been classed with the ‘‘nature-fakers,’’ by or soiling of fingers in its operation. 

the President. The story of the famous frog has 


9 
gone unchallenged. A cat now takes the place of 
the jumping pet, and it is with this cat the story a me ¢ ! Ul oI ap 





deals: 
Mark Twain, as is his custom, hides himself dur- (2,000—and Over— Original Copies Per Hour ) 
: ing the summer from the head-hunters, those per- ° @g° ° ° 
sons seeking autographs, photographs, or inter- For Multiple Typewriting and Office Printing 
views. This year he selected Tuxedo Park as his ° ° : " i 
retreat, renting an old colonial house until the latter The Multigraph will not only ty pewrite multiple letters, but can be 


part of September, when he returned to his New| adapted to print your office forms, postal cards, tabulated reports, record 
cards—a thousand and one odd jobs—without the printer’s delay or the 

TAKE THEM OUT printer’s pay. { Electrotypes may be used on the Multigraph and a direct 
Ge Rett Mins deal Think Cis Weeks Oe. inking attachment is supplied for work not requiring actual typewriting. 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 


When a student begins to break down|] of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a Multigraph typewritten 
from lack of the right kind of food, there |] letter addressed to you personally. Simply send us your name, the name of your firm, 


are only two things to do: either take him and the position you occupy. We will also send descriptive booklet and catalogue. 6 
out of school or feed him properly on food r y PY P S 


—_ a ie brain and nerve cells. |] THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES G0., 1802 Case Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
1at food is Grape-Nuts, : 
A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., say- Branch Offi ees Gverywhere 

ing: ‘“‘ Ashort time ago I got into a bad con- 
dition from overstudy, but mother havin 
heard about Grape-Nuts food began to fee PAO)E.. 
me on it. It satisfied my hunger better @) Yo SX per cent and absolute safety are afforde | 






























trated national week- 


Een he / thf cer 


EVERY WEEK 






h | lohd d ‘th | f ¢ . by the Certificates of ingress issued by tral Soe ee eee Be Ar ota Nie ee 
‘ “ay { this bank. Please write for booklet ‘* F,”’ © wor is stated clearly, ONA ws YiEV 
pare ge pag sake . Mowe asta Ph Se A which willtel] you how vemceeh bank by mail. fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features 


off great inteseen, * is shana. reliable, entertaining— 
NG E€LOAN Co. E paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $2 to $4 
MACON 


My usual morning headaches isappeared, papers. Try it, 13 wks. for lsc. Pathfinder, Wash, D. 0. 


and I found I could study for a long period CEO.A-SMITH. Pres. IACON. CA» 
without feeling the effects of it. 


‘‘My face was pale and thin, but is now} Buy your and ‘ , 
BRS Sex has phar Rome color. After I yy phe tthe SUIT a ALE Ever-Ready $ Sri 


had b ing G -Nuts f bout t 
ad been using Grape-Nuts for about two 312 818 ONERSOATS S UR ANA CYS o 
and Ss ee, N 

















months I felt like a new boy altogether. I 
have gained greatly in strength as well as SUITS AND 
flesh, and it is a pleasure to study now that RAINCOAT 
Iam not bothered with my head. I passed With 15 years experience in making 
all of my examinations with a reasonably See cer neecnce att tun tore 
good percentage, extra good in some of them, newest, most stylish, best fitting and 
it.j r ents. o merchan 
avee'taeineetamene ft eile, cum, Septinie Soom or be 
° an twenty to irty dollars, 
‘‘Father and mother have both been im- 















NUARANTEED best of all safety 

razors. Complete for $1.00 with 
silver-nickeled frame—12 Ever-Ready 
blades, handle and blade stropper, at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades, 10 for 
P| 5&0 cents, wach also fit Gem and Star 
'-\ frames. Ten new Ever-Ready blades. 
exchanged for ten dull ones and 35cents. 
On sale everywhere. Mail orders 
prepaid, $1.00. 





Every garment is warranted to jit 








well, look well and wear well. . Sg American Safety Razor Co. 
proved by the use of Grape-Nuts. Mother Prompt delivery and satisfaction 4 320 Broadway, New York. 
was troubled with sleepless nights, and got MS ere chag tes ea odin meee es 
very thin, and looked careworn. She has ure chart, tape and full particulars. 
Sent ine a ee and oe and National Clothing Co. . 
sleeps well nights.’’ ere’s a Reason. 16 E. 7th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. * 
Read “The Read to Wellville” in pkgs. Mail Order Dep’t 20, With Every Set 
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HEATING 
the HOME 


@_ A subject vitally important to everyone— 
Personal health, as well as comfort, is at stake. 
@ Great advance has been made by sanitary 
science in the methods for home heating, with 
healthfulness as the first consideration—after 
that economy. 


@ We are confident that in our 


Chee a OIATORS 2 


we are nearest the perfect system for satisfac- 
tory and economical home heating. We can- 
not give you the reasons here. We ask you to 
write for our descriptive, illustrated book P. 
which explains the merits of our methods— 
gives the reason ‘‘why’’—makes the appeal to 
your own experience, This book is mailed free. 

Capitol Boilers and Radiators are 
equally valuable for heating Public Buildings. 


[|nited States Heater Company. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in all principal cities 

















Why breathe 


. e ie 
poisoned air? . < 
Don’t you know that the ai? 
of a closed room, breathed 
over and over, 1s rank 
health-destroying 
POISON? ising 








— 
one Lephyr 
Ventilator 


lets in life-giving oxygen without dan- 
r gerous drafts. Scientific. Adjustable to 
any window. Neat; handsome; strong. 
For private houses, public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc, 
“The only ventilator that really ventilates’’ 


Sold by hardware and department stores; 
or write us for information and free 
instructive booklet on Ventilation. 


The Zephyr Ventilator & Mfg. Co. 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 





“Fresh al 
withoat drafts” Dept. D 




















For 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
in a remedy which 





Confidence can be placed 
for a quarter century has 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 
| Cresolene is a boon to Asth- 

matics. Ail isis, 

Send for descriptive booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 
at your druggist or from us, 

Oc. in stam 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 

180 Fulton St., New York 














(22 BANKING BY MAIL} 
0 We invite you to send for our free 1); 
AUD Ccrtiticates’ are an absolutely cafe fl 


form of investment, yielding a @ 
profitable rate of interest. P) 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 
‘CAPITAL $100:000.989 18 GU LORY Boe 


K 





York home. There, during the heated days, Mr. 
Clemens wandered about the country byways or 
spent the time in various shady nooks in his grounds. 

A visitor who succeeded in discovering his where- 
abouts found the great author in his famous suit of 
white flannels, seated under a tree petting a kitten. 

‘‘Where did you get it?’’ queried the friendly 
intruder. 

For a moment there was a twinkle in the aged 
humorist’s eyes; it was succeeded by a solemn look 
as he replied: ‘‘I rent it froma neighbor. You see, 
I can not afford a cat—not even a young one.” 

Subsequent inquiry proved at least the first part 
of Mr. Clemens’s statement to be true. He had 
actually rented the kitten for the summer season. 
What does he pay forit? Nobody knows what Mark 
Twain pays for anything. All the world is inter- 
ested only in what Mark Twain 1s paid. 


Confessions of a Press Agent.—De Quincey 
had much to do with making the ‘‘ Confession”’ 
style of literature popular. We have listened to 
confessionals of all kinds since the opium-eater 
painted his wonderful dreams. The book market 
has seldom been without this style of wares. The 
‘‘Confessions of a Press Agent,’’ in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine,is the latest contribution to this form of letters. 
Mr. Pollock, the author of the paper, tells some very 
amusing stories of the efforts press agents make to 
get their stuff before the public. He describes a 


press agent as ‘‘a person employed to obtain news- 


paper advertising for any given thing, the thing 
usually being a theatrical production.”’ One of his 


typical stories follows: 


A characteristic example of the kind of ‘‘fake’’ 
in which one may rely upon the cooperation of the 
Fourth Estate is the incident of Margaret Mayo 
writing a play in twenty-four hours. Miss Mayo, 
who has since written many plays, at the time of 
which I speak was appearing with Grace George in 
‘‘Pretty Peggy’’ at the Herald Square. The sea- 
son had been dull, and I was casting about for any 
item likely to get into print, when the idea of hav- 
ing some one go Clyde Fitch one or two better in 
rapidity of accomplishment occurred to me. Ob- 
viously, it was impossible to involve Miss George 
in the episode without making her appear ridicu- 
lous, and so I cast about for a likely member of her 
company. 

Miss Mayo’s name suggested itself to me because 
of the fact that she was even then at work on several 
comedies, and I obtained her consent to my plan. 
Shortly afterward it was announced from the Her- 
ald Square that Miss Mayo had wagered a supper 
with Theodore Burt Sayre, an author of prominence, 
that she could begin and complete a four-act drama 
in the space of a single day. The test was to be 
made on the following Sunday at the residence of 
the actress, who was to have the benefit of a ste- 
nographer; and, to guard against her using an idea 
previously worked out, she was to follow a synopsis 
furnished by Mr. Sayre. This synopsis was to be 
delivered in a sealed envelop at six o'clock one 
morning, and the play was to be finished at six 
o'clock the next. Mr. Sayre, an intimate personal] 
friend, had been furnished with these details over 
the telephone, and affirmed them when called up 
by the reporters. Our announcement was printed 
by nearly every newspaper in town. 

The stenographer furnished Miss Mayo on that 
eventful morning was my own—a bright. quick- 
witted Irish girl, whose name, unfortunately, I have 
forgotten. Thesynopsis of the play was Miss Mayo’s. 
She had it made from an old manuscript of her own, 
which had been freshly typed a day or two before. 
On Saturday night sheets from this manuscript were 
generously distributed about the room, the remain- 
ing sheets were hidden in a bureau drawer, the type- 
writer was put in position, and our scenery was 
ready. Business took me to Philadelphia on a late 
train, and the beginning of our two little comedies 
—that to be written and that to be acted—was en- 
trusted to Miss Mayo. 

I got back from the Quaker City shortly after 
noon on Sunday, and went directly to the apart- 





ment-house in which the lady lived. From the hall 
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Ask any conscientious dealer 
what are standard woolens. 
He will answer “ Jaeger.” 

Ask any leading physician 
what is the best health under- 
wear. He will answer “Jaeger.” 
Can you afford to disregard 


such endorsement ? 


Write for samples and booklet 
of particulars, 








Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York : 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St, 
Phila : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 




















WHITELAW 


NITARY + 
*WARM : 


RB»? Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
thick quilts should never be put upon the bed, The weight 
1s depressing, retams perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not shp. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets. They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entifie Principle. Worn between sheet and top cover 
PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, F.OB. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 
make the fimous Paper Diapers that Appeal to 
the mother of the babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. O. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 
Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Southern Property 


is of particular interest to you at this time of year 
and some good offers along this line are made in 
the Realty Exchange in this issue. 


I Want A Doctor 


who might be interested in a plan 
for establishing a 


a Sanitarium 


for treating 


Ba Tuberculosis 


i by modern meth- 
Hoods in the most 
W naturally favored 
section of Sulli- 
orcemream van Co., N.Y. 

My estate comprises 300 acres of high, dry ground 
beautifully diversified. Near R. R. station with good 
train service but so located as to afford absolute privacy. 

Large, well built comfortable house completely fur- 
nished with present accommodations for so guests. Sev- 
eral separate furnished cottages will accommodate as 
many more. Plenty of room for additional cottages as 
needed. Good stables and out buildings. Orchards, 
garden plots, etc. Natural golf grounds. Lake of 
over 40 acres and trout stream, both well stocked. 

Unusual opportunity for ambitious professional man 
with some money to make a great deal more. 

I am not a speculator and only those acting for them- 
selves need answer this. Address 


**Liberty,’’ care of Lord & Thomas, 150 Nassaa St.,N.Y. City 
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I heard a nervous voice and the click of a typewriter. 
Somebody admitted me, and my eyes beheld as ex- 
cellent a counterfeit of fevered enerz7 as it has ever 
been their luck to fall upon. Miss Mayo was pa- 
cing the floor wildly, dictating at least sixty words a 
minute, while the stenographer bent quiveringly 
over her machine. A pile of manuscript, such as 
Arthur Wing Pinero might possibly have prepared 
in six months, lay on the table. The typist broke 
the charm. 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s Mr. Pollock!’’ 

‘*Oh,"’ said Miss Mayo, ‘‘I thought you were a 
newspaper man! Sit down and have a biscuit.” 

This pretense was continued all day. When re- 
porters came we struggled with the difficulties of 
rapid-fire composition; when they didn’t we ate 
biscuits and manifolded epigrams, which were sent 
to waiting city editors and quoted as being from 
‘the twenty-four-hour play.’”’ Miss Mayo was 
photographed several times, and we had dinner at 
six. Afterward, we named our product ‘‘The Mart,” 
and our day’s work was done. Despite our thin 
histrionism, there wasn’t a scribe among our visitors 
who didn’t know in his secret soul that the whole 
thing had been cooked up for advertising purposes; 
yet, a newsless Sunday aiding and abetting us, we 
had more space the next morning than would have 
been devoted to the outbreak of a revolution in 
France 


Senator Aldrich,—Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor 
of The National Magazine, and friend in general to 
Washington men of affairs, has written an interest- 
ing article in the October issue of his monthly on 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. Mr. Chapple 
speaks of the unusual remarks made by the visitor 
at Washington, when he is introduced to some pub- 
lic man. ‘‘Why, he is entirely different from what 
I have always supposed him to be after reading 
about him in the papers ’”’ is the usual statement 
after one of these events. It is with this fact in 
mind that the writer pens the pictures of the ‘‘other 
side’’ of public men. He has this to say of Senator 
Aldrich: 

I have never met any one who knew him person- 
ally who could be made to yield one jot or tittle of 
their admiration for the quiet, forceful Senator from 
Rhode Island, who has so long kept his hand on the 
throttle of important national legislative movements. 
There is something in the calm way in which he goes 
about his work that commands admiration from 
all those who actually see him and understand what 





TROUBLE FROM COFFEE 
People Beginning to Learn About the Drug. 





‘* Coffee treated me so badly that I want 
to tell people about it, and if you can use 
my letter I will be glad. 

‘*T am 45 years old and have drank coffee 
all my life. I have felt bad for years and 
did not know what ailed me. Sometimes I 
would have to press my hand against my 
heart, I would be in such pain, and I got so 
I could hardly do my work. My head 
would feel heavy and dizzy, and many a 
time I got so blind I ~ had to drop down 
or else I would have fallen. 

‘*T felt bad all over. My feet would swell 
and hurt me. A friend of mine asked me 
to try Postum and stop drinking coffee. I 
tried the Postum, but it was some days be- 
fore I got hold of the right way to make it. 
My heart disease and droney disappeared 
and I got entirely well. 

‘‘There is much in making it. It has to 
be boiled longer than ordinary coffee, but 
when I got it made good it was fine, and 
now I would’t have coffee in my house at 
all. Iam sure that Postum saved my life, 
and I am now perfectly well. I send you 
the names of about twenty people that have 
been helped by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum nod Coffee. 

It’s worth while to read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville”’ in pkgs. 








VERTEGRAND 














tion added. 





magazine. 


The Primacy of the 


STEINWAY 


First among pianos—first in construction, first in 
tone, first in originality, the place of the Steinway 
Piano is that of international leadership. 


Other makers have followed and tried to imitate 
the distinctive features of the Steinway, but their 
endeavors have served only to emphasize its primacy. 


The Steinways have achieved and maintained this 
precedence by perfecting each individual part of the 
Steinway Piano along original lines and then uniting 
these completed parts into a perfect whole. 


As a proof, examine the Vertegrand at $550. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New York prices, with cost of transporta- 


Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “ The Triumph 
of the Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this 


PRICE $550 





STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 























FINANCIAL 








FRACTIONAL LOTS—STIOCKS 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write for 
circular A 21, describing securities listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% per 
MarLE s Sy Oy CHARGE TO You 

AILED UPon_ REQUEST 5 

DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(AWCembers New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY 23 NEW YORK 








SAFETY IN TAX BONDS 


Yielding 5% to 6% 

Our list is large, including: 

$500 Drain Bonds of Worth and Harrison Co., Ia., 
Bates and Chariton Co., Mo. 

00-$250 and $500 School Bonds of Eldorado, Fayette- 

ville, Hot Springs, Ark., Marceline, Campbell, Mo. 
and Louisville, Miss. 

Present conditions enable us to offer these at re- 
markable bargains. 

We have customers in over twenty States—all 
satisfied. 

Send your name for our maiting list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 








FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with- 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor’s 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. 


Write for cardboard model showing Just how tt works; 
sent free with colored Christmas bovkiet, and prices, 


S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dsciatemnetion Patentees and Manufacturers. 

'The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 















& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











18 Wardell Building. Macon, Mo, 





as the you 
But it it so low that 
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Consider the 
Effect of 
Hardware 





In planning 
a home do not 
overlook the 
decorative pos- 
sibilities of the 
hardware, and 
do not neglect 
the opportunity 
to exercise your 
own judgment 
in its selection. 


SARGENT’S 


ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


offers the wid- 
est latitude of 
choice. De- 
signs are made 
to harmonize 
with every style 
and period of 
architecture. 


Sargent’s 
Book of Designs 


Sent Free 


will prove in- 
valuable if you: 
are building or 
remodeling. 
Write for it. 

If you are 
interested in 
Colonial Styles, 
ask for our Col- 
onial Booklet. 


SARGENT & C0., 
160 Leonard St., 
New York. - 


GOING AWAY 
FOR THE WINTER? 


There are a number of excellent offers or 
Southern and Southwestern property in the 
Realty Exchange this week. 

















THERE ARE TWO REASONS 
Why we send our duplicator on ten days’ trial, FIRST 
—It proves our confidence in the machine. SECOND— 
By personal use, you can positively tell, before buying, 
whether it meets your requirements. Each machine con- 
tains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can be used 
over andover again. 100 eopies from 
pen-written and 50 eopies from type- 
written original. Complete duplicator. 
cap size (prints 88x13 in.). Price, $7.50 
less 33}¢ per cent. discount, $5.00 net. 


THE FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bidg. 111 John St., New York 
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the there saw a man in the act of quitting the room 


his influence means to the nation. On entering his | 
committee-room, one always meets with a quiet, 

deferential, polite reception, followed now and then 
by just a nervous twitch of his mouth, or a pull at 
his heavy gray mustache, while his brown eyes 
sparkle with interest and animation that presage 
the power and strength of one who possesses the 
dynamic force of leadership. 

Beginning life as a grocery clerk, his career of 
Over a quarter-century in the Senate is a record of 
energetic effort and progress; and the history of 
Rhode Island will not reveal men of wider national 
influence and power or of greater ability than Sena- 
tor Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich. When he goes about 
the Senate chamber—it may be to have a conference 
with Senator Tillman, or a word with some other 
member on the Democratic side; or in consultation 
with his confréresin his own party—there is always 
a courteous deference in the bearing of the listener; 
and in action and word a strong personal confidence 
is manifested when Senator Aldrich speaks on any 
subject, in private or public. 


Shelley’s Letters.—Unpublished letters dealing 
with the lives of literary folk, while often of doubt- 
ful value as biography, are generally of much in- 
terest to the casual reader. Pearson’s Magazine 
(November) publishes a number of such letters, 
valuable perhaps for the slight insight they give 
into the domestic atmosphere of the poet Shelley. 
The extract here quoted is in the hand of Shelley’s 
young wife Harriet, who, when finally deserted, 
drowned herself in despair. 
full: 


The letter follows in 


Mr. S. promised you a recital of the horrible 
event that caused us to leave Wales. I have un- 
dertaken the task as I wish to spare him in the 
present nervous state of health everything that can 
recall to his mind the horrors of that night which 
I will relate. On Friday night, the 26th February, 
we retired to bed between 10 and 11 o'clock. We 
had been in bed about half an hour when Mr. S. 
heard a noise proceeding from one of the parlors. 
he immediately went downstairs with two pistols, 
which he had loaded that night expecting to have 
occasion for them he went into the billiard-room, 
where he heard footsteps retreating, he followed 
into another little room which was called an office. 


through a glass window which opens into a shrub- 
bery. the man fired at Mr. S. which he avoided. 
Bysse then fired but it flashed in the pan, the man 
then knocked Bysse down and they struggled en 
the ground. Bysse then fired his second pistol 
which he thought wounded him in the shoulder as 
he uttered a shriek and got up, when he said these 
words, ‘‘By God, I will be revenged. I will murder 
your wife.’’ He then fled as we hoped for the night. 


























THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


EIGH wallpaper in 
your judgment against 
a washable wall covering— 
against a wall covering as 
beautiful as the finest wall- 
paper but which cannot fade. 
You can wipe all dust 
and dirt from SANITAS 
with a damp cloth, and it 
leaves no mark. 
You can let the strongest 
light pour directly upon it, 
and it keeps its color. 
SANITAS is printed in 
oil colors on a strong muslin 
foundation. Dull or glazed 
surface. 
In the recent prize contest 
for pictures of the most artis- 
tic interior where SANITAS 
is used, the following were 
the winners: 


Ist prize, Mrs. W. N. Blaney, 1701 
Sherman Ave., Denver, Col.; 2d prize, 
Mrs, P. G. Hansen, Edgerton, Wis.; 
3d prize, Miss Marion Swan, 154 Pas- 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J.; 4th prize, 
Mrs. E. A. Corwin, Box 35, Hay- 
wards, Cal. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
large SANITAS sample _ book, 
showing many patterns suitable 
Jor every room in the house, or 
write directly to our Department 
of Home Decoration, describing: 
your room fully,, and receive, free, 
suggestive pencil sketches with 
samples showing suitable patterns. 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co. 


Dept.M $22 Rroadway, New York. 
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How’s Your Health? 








If it demands that you travel to a 
warmer climate this winter, we suggest 
that, before deciding where you will 
go, you investigate the offers of South- 
ern and Southwestern properties, 
in the Realty Exchange, this issue. 














Our servants were not gone to bed but were just 








going when the horrible affair happened. this was 
about 11 o'clock. we all assembled in the parlour 
where we remained for two hours. Mr. S. then ad- 
vised us to retire. thinking it impossible he would 
make a second attack, we left Bysse and our man 
servant who had only arrived that day and knew 
nothing of the house, to sit up. I had been in bed 
three hours when I heard a pistol go off. I immedi- 
ately ran downstairs when I perceived that Bysse’s 
flannell gown had been shot thro and the window 
curtain. 

Bysse had sent Daniel to see what hour it was. 
when he heard a noise at the window he went there 
and a man thrust his arm thro the glass and fired at 
him. Thank Heaven the ball went thro his gown 
and he remained unhurt. Mr. S. happened to stand 
sideways had he stood fronting, the ball must have 
killed him. Bysse fired his pistol but it would not 
go off. he then aimed a blow at him with an old 
sword which he found in the house. the assassin 
attempted to get the sword from him and just as he 
was pulling it away Daniel rushed into the room 
when he made his escape. this was at 4 in the 
morning, it had been a most dreadful night, 
the wind was as loud as thunder and the 
rain descended in torrents. nothing has been 
heard of him [the assassin] and we have reason to 








believe it was no stranger as there is a man of the 
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The Kewanee 


System of 
Water Supply 47 


combines over ten 
years of practical 
experience togeth- 
er with the techni- 


pumping and 
_ Storage facili- / 
ties to meet indi- 
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cal knowl- vidual needs. sl 
edge of ied the Kewanee He 
trained ex- System there are no attic /) ST Toy 
ts, and nor elevated tank troub- Y/> WH 
Fogludes les. Modern, scientific i 
principles only are utilized. 


Our new 64-page Catalogue 
will give you detailed information 
on water supply for country and 
suburban homes, public institu- | 
tions, hotels, city residences, etc. 
The cost of installing a Kewanee 
System is from $90 upwards, ac- / 
cording to the individual needs and 
local conditions. 
Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
ply problem economically and 
permanently. Mention Literary 
Digest. Ask for catalog No. 27. 
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name of Leeson who the next morning that it hap- 

pened went and told the shop-keeper of the place 
that it was a tale of Mr. Shelley to impose upon 
them that he might leave the country without pay- 
ing his bills. this they believed and none of them 
attempted to do anything toward his discovery. 
We left Tarryealt on Saturday and staid till every- 
thing was ready for our leaving the place at the Sol. 
General of the County’s house who lived 7 miles 
from us. Mr. Leeson had been heard to say that he 
was determined to drive us out of the country. he 
once happened to get hold of a little pamphlet which 
Mr. S. had printed in Dublin. this he sent up to 
the Government, in fact he was forever saying some- 
thing against us and that because we were deter- 
mined not to admit him to our house because we 








9 th es a ln RE? AEA: “All-wool”’ as applied to clothing, 

eeniaaaag something more than a technical defini- 
Too Many Magazines.— An editorial writer on s : 4 

the Tacoma Ledger is responsible for the following tion of fabrics, from the weaver S or the 


interesting article on the poet Stedman, who re- 


manufacturer’s standpoint. 


cently celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday amid 
a shower of congratulatory telegrams from all parts 


of Europe and the United States. The poet is about It means economy to the wearer, long Serv- 


to write an autobiography, we are told. For some ice; continued good looks; a well-dressed air 
years he has been hesitating, fearing lest he be too and appearance. But it has a good deal more 
young to attempt such a venture. He has concluded, 2 . : 

however. that since, in these days, men of thirty | than any commercial significance. 


and forty grow autobiographical, no apology is 
necessary. The writer continues: 


All-wool is the tribute a well-dressed man 


Mr. Stedman has found a pat name for the abun- 


dance of worthless stories that find their way into pays to his own self-respect; it is the standard 
the magazines. He calls them ‘‘wood-pulp litera- : " . 

ture.’’ He has reached another conclusion in his of excellence which the conscientious maker 
advanced years with which most persons will agree. | establishes as a measure of his work. It is the 
The man that starts another new magazine should | . 

be ent to jail. On his birthday Mr. Stedman com- best test of merit for both maker and wearer 

mented briefly on the literature of to-day in a talk b o6 . ‘ ’ 
didsg sniataitin sandal, antag: Same cctens ecause it is a single and unvarying standard 


in the magazines three or four stories every month 
which years ago would have attracted wide atten- 
tion and would have been considered in the days 
when there was not so much writing as almost : 

marking a period in literature. They are, however, | We use no other fabrics than all-wool 
hidden by the great mass of material which is pro- and our reason for doing so is the best 
duced—wood-pulp literature, I call it. There is | reason why you should buy no other 
much that is good in American letters and very | 
much that is bad. There are ten times as many 
magazines as there were thirty or forty years ago. H S h f f & M 

Siciecets. I think that the next man who starts a a r t Cc a nN e r A r xX 
new one ought to be sent to jail. Writing is an art 
these days which is more diffused and there are G Ooo d & ] ot h es M a k ers 
many who write well. There is an American litera- 
ture and there are many young writers of ability 
and genius. But Mr. Stedman is not the kind of 
man that sours with age and looks on the younger’ 
generation as one of inferiors. He has his criti- 
cisms, with which there is general agreement, yet he 
recognizes the high merit of many recent productions, | 

‘ 


of quality. 














The Kind of Man Abe Ruef is.—Lincoln & 


Steffens, in his fearless articles on the political cor- SEE TH AT CLIP ? FACSIMILE “Riding Comfort’® teeherss ans 


ruption of San Francisco, in The American Magazine, | |r pe NIAGARA CLIP holds se- a genuine 


. ate ely from the thinnest sheet 4 
describes Abraham Ruef, the political boss of that [ curely from % in. in thickness, W hitm an 


) 
. re med can be used over and over 
city. Mr. Steffens draws a vivid character sketch || acain. Better than pins for filin Special Saddles Built for Individual 












$12 





0 
4 letters, records, cards, ete. Avoic R irements. Illustrated catalogue 

of this remarkable college-bred leader, who once|funsightly pinholes in attaching equ $65 
second letters, business cards, free, containing everything from 


held entire political control of the great Western | J checks, drafts, invoices, ete. Put up in boxes of 100 es-§| “Saddle toSpur.” 


city. We read: pecially for desk convenience. Sample box léc.,postpaid..| The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
j : NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City. Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE CO. 








A Latin Jew, Ruef has a cunning mind, but at 
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Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebit, Maca- 
roni with Cheese, Cheese 
Toast and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents. New York 


KEEP YOUR MONEY 
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HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER — 
Nea Nee < 


Don’t throw it into the ash barrel, but use a 


HUSTLER ASH SIFTER 


Save the good conl. Coal saved is money earned. Turn- 
ing the crank for a minute saves the day’sashes. A child 
can do it. No maid objects to it. No dirt nor dust. Fits 
wood or iron barrel. Saves its cost many timesa year. If 
your dealer can't supply you, we will. Write for catalog 29. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
325 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass, 


THE ROSENTHAL PRACTICAL 
LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


The natural] method for the quick learning of French, 
German, and Spanish. Each language $6.00. Send 
for full particulars. 

“It is destined te create an entire revolution in the 
study and teaching of foreign languages.’’—Review of 
Reviews, London. 

NEW YORK 


FUNK & W:GNALLS COMPANY 
The Ciant Heater 
applied to central- 


draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle 
burner), artificial or 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortablyin zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
no Additional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless, thorough- 
ly circulates and puri- 
files the air. Easily applied and orna- 
mental. Just the thing for sick room, 
bath, bedroom, den or office. 











On Gas 


On Lamp 
Send for booklet and testimonials, Price complete, carriage prepaid, 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after 10 days’ trial. 


THE GIANT HEATER C0., 2064 Monmouth St., Springficld, Mass. 


heart he is an artist, a histrionic artist. He is al- 
ways playing a part, and while he picks his play 
with sharp intelligence, he fools himself and he for- 
gets that the side-boxes can see him making up. 
Ruef knows how he became boss. Most bosses 
don’t. They have certain unconscious personal 
gifts, and by instinct take advantage of circum- 
stances which lift them into power. Ruef knew as 
a very young man how to rise in politics. He told 
me his story one forenoon. He lied; he always lies 
extravagantly, foolishly, even when he knows you 
know the truth. Abe Ruef never had that virtue 
which is so commonly attributed to the political 
boss: he cared little for his given word. And it is 
for ‘‘lying’’ that many of his friends and his worst 
enemies condemn him most severely. Heney, for 
example, despises ‘‘the damned liar’’ so utterly that 
he won't have any personal dealings with him even 
in jail and as a state’s witness. But Ruef’s lying 
is harmless. It doesn’t deceive Heney; it shouldn’t 
deceive anybody; it isn’t deception at all. It's 
imagination, subjective but vivid. Ruef is Sen- 
timental Tommy. When he was telling me his 
story that morning (a month before he pleaded 
guilty), he created for me a wonderful image of him- 
self: a young political genius, educated at a univer- 
sity, born master of the ward game, but with the 
ideals of a cultured mind. He planned great things 
for a great city. As he painted his picture, he was 
fascinated by it; as he told of his fight year by 
year, he lost himself in the warmth of c~eation. But 
there were facts in the tale, and it seemed to me 


that I could feel the difference every time he struck | 


the foundation of truth. No doubt he did have 
dreams; wasn’t he dreaming as he talked? And 
‘IT fought,’ he said; again and again he said it: 
““So I fought.’’ Taken in as secretary of the ward 
committee of his (Republican) party because he 
could write, he would not obey. He made demands, 
and when they were not granted, he bolted. Well, 
that is one secret of success: to fight. Most poli- 
ticians and most men make the mistake of trying 
by obedience and service to rise by desert; they are 
‘‘true to party.’’ This young Jew realized as an 
undergraduate that the bosses, both in politics and 
in business, fight; they aren’t loyal to anybody or 
anything. Wherefore everybody tries to placate 
them. 

The other politicians were forever trying to pla- 
cate Ruef, and he never could be placated long. 
Taking what they gave him, he rose higher and 
higher; and, demanding ever more, he came at last 
to want to run the city. The other, older bosses 
could not consent to this and be bosses; and that’s 
how Ruef came to split the Republican party, or- 
ganize the Labor party, and, by a secret deal with 
the Democratic party, seize the city. ‘‘I fought,” 
he said, and, having the power, the businesses back 
of the older bosses backed him. Throughout the 
story, amang all the romance, the boss showed me 
that he saw clearly the principle of his rise. But 
he showed it. He wanted me to see it and himself 
doing it. 


King Tandy Jemaison.—An example of the 
crafty methods of the whites in dealing with the 
Indians is recalled by a writer in Everywhere (New 
York). When the Alleghany Senecas in New York 
were parceled off onto a reservation they were 
given the choice, according to this authority, of a 
strip of land forty miles square ora strip of forty 
square miles. And they were persuaded to accept 
the latter, which was measured off in a strip forty 
miles long and extending one-half mile on either 
side of the thread of the Alleghany River. The 
lack of business acumen here shown does not appear 
in the transaction of King Tandy Jemison, one of 
these Seneca Indians, living about four miles below 
Salamanca, on the river-bank. The writer in Every- 
where tells us about him: 


Ten years ago Mr. Jemison found, while digging 
near the house, a large number of stone implements 
and arrowheads. His wife urged him to preserve 
them, and said: ‘‘We may some day get a good 
collection of relics and go about exhibiting them, 
and it may bring us a better livelihood than farming.” 





Her prophecy has been fulfilled. They have ac- 





“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker's 


A distinguished London physician, in giv- 
ing some hints concerning the 
proper preparation of cocoa, 

says: 
he ‘‘Start with a pure cocoa 
of undoubted quality and 
excellence of manufacture, 
and which bears the name 
of a respectable firm. This 
point is important, for 
there are Many cocoas on 
the market which have 
been doctored by the ad- 
dition of alkali, starch, 
malt, kola, hops, etc.’ 
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Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’ no tacks required. 
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HE BEST’ LIGHT 
AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 


M duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
ae ae warranted. Agents want- 
rite for catalog. Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


O92 K. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 


VITAL TRUTHS 


RESPECTING COD AND MAN 
Every Statement Drawn Direct from the Bible Itself 
By J. GLENWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


“A most suggestive, fertilizing and nutritious work.”’ 
—THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D., D. 
Svo, 265 pages. Price, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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-——Do You Shave Yourself ?—— 


With a Busse Dry Hone Sa can 
in 10 seconds make your razor 
edge equal to a barber’s. W 
hones usually take halfan hour 
of an expert. Busse’s Hones re- 
quire no skill; eyed can use 
them; omnenes to either plain 
or safety styles. A gentleman 
said, “I would not take $25 for 
mine if T ¢ ave not get another; 
have used it 5 years and my 
razor is as gond as new.’ 
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Costs nothing if not satisfactory, 
BUSSE & CO.. 527 Walnut S8t.. Cincinnati, 0 
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cumulated the choicest lot of Indian curios, and the 
rarest, to be found in the United States, and every 
summer they travel, pitch their tent in large towns, 
and exhibit and explain their relics. They have 
met with remarkable financial success, for their 
grouping of the curios is skilfully done, and almost 
every article has a fascinating history. 

They have lately taken river trips, and in an in- 
teresting way. Mr. Jemison built, with his own 
hands, a house-boat, and in this he and Mrs. Jemi- 
son and their little niece went down the Allegheny 
River, to tarry in cities along the way; reaching 
Cincinnati late in the summer. 

The house-boat is eighteen feet long and six feet 
six inches wide. The apartment is twelve feet by 


Mr. Jemison is familiar with the river, having in 
his youth followed log-rafting over the same route 
and learned all its peculiarities. 

The current of the stream will take them down, 
and Mr. Jemison will guide the boat with a long 
pike-pole. When their voyage is over they will re- 
turn on the cars. The boat can be taken apart and 
shipped as freight. 

It is a sign of the times, and a refreshing one to 
those who love the great Indian race, that it de- 
velops, from time to time, members who possess 
financial ability, and have the patience and resolu- 
tion to develop it. This was not the case when 
William Penn bought land of them, and when the 
‘“‘Yankees’’ bought furs of them, ‘‘guessing’’ how 
much they weighed. They could outguess the In- 
dians; but when they heedlessly used the words ‘‘I 
calculate,’’ the Indians replied, ‘‘You calculate?— 
I calculate too’’; and they did—generally with dis- 
tinguished and startling success. 





New Englanders in the West.—Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, professor of history in Harvard Univer- 
sity, contributes some interesting information con- 
cerning the careers of New Englanders in the West 
to the November number of Munsey's Magazine, 
list of such illustrious 
men as Benjamin Wade, United States Senator 


from Ohio; Elihu Washburne, Minister to France; 


After running through the 


Moses Cleaveland, founder of the city of Cleveland; 
Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury; John S. 
Pillsbury, flour king; Gustavus F. Swift, pioneer of 
the meat-packing industry, etc., the writer has the 
following to say of Stephen Douglas, the ‘‘little 
giant’’ of the Democratic party in the period pre- 
ceding the Civil War: 

By far the greatest New Englander in Illinois, and 
indeed the most striking figure in the whole list of 
transplanted statesmen, is Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was born in Brandon, Vt., went out early to 
the West, and grew up as the rival of the rising 
Abraham Lincoln. Douglas identified himself with 
the pro-slavery men of Illinois. He drew an un- 
wavering support from the southern counties of the 
State, which were popularly called ‘‘Egypt,” and 
were peopled almost entirely by Southern immi- 
grants and their descendants; while the northern 
tier abounded in New-England men, and furnished 
a stronghold of abolitionism. 

Notwithstanding his origin, Douglas was pre- 
eminently the frontier statesman. He had the man- 
ners of the backwoods—rough, violent, and cone 
stantly appealing to the groundlings; but he had 
also the virtues of the West—an immense vigor, a 
willingness to tackle any question that came up, a 
breezy belief that somehow things would come out 
right in the end, a genuine confidence in the capacity 
of his countrymen to settle their own problems. 
He went to Congress earlier than Lincoln; and, 
while Lincoln retired after a single term Douglas 
remained there, first as a Representative and then 
as a Senator. Except Cass, he is the only one of 
our Nex-England emigrants who came near the 
Presidency. He was a strong candidate in the 
Democratic conventions of 1852 and 1856; but the 
party split on the question of popular sovereignty, 
and in 1858 he had to fight for his seat in the Sen- 
ate with the great champion of antislavery in the 
West, Abraham Lincoln. 

Never was Douglas’s extracrdinary ability as a 
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100 Styles Making 
and Sizes Coffee 


Coffee Pereolator 


Coffee made by any process where the grounds are 
in the liquid is bound to have a pungent, bitter 
} taste—and the longer it stands, or the more it boils, 
the worse it gets. 

By the Manning-Bowman ‘‘Meteor’’ method, the 
groundsare above the liquid. Assoon as the water in 
the lower compartment becomes heated it is forced up 
through the central tubeand sprayed over the ground 
coffee by the automatic circulating process, and, 
filtering through, absorbs all the flavor and aroma, 
leaving the bitter grounds containing the tannic acid 
behind where they can do no harm. 


To obtain the same etrength use one third less than you do by 
other methods—for the Manning-Bowman “ Meteor” extracts 
fromthe Coffee all of the good and none of the bad. 

The Manning-Bowman “Meteor” is made both in the nrn-shape 
with alcohol burner and coffee-pot shape for stove or range. 
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"he American 
Colonial Handbook 


This vest-pocket encyclopedia is chuck 
full of valuable information concerning Cuba and 
our island possessions, It isareadyreference hand- 
book of interesting and useful facts and figures, his- 
torical, geographical, and political, and covers a 
very important chapter of our nationalhistory. By 
THOMAS CAMPBELL-COPELAND.  16mo, cloth, soc. 
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AND OF JOY, Upturnca race” by Clar- 
ence Lathbury. 
Julian Hawthorne: “It is refreshing to hear so positive 
and genuine a shout of belief and joy, and I think you will find 
much good will result from the utterance of it,”’ 


dwin Markham: “It is abook for those who think and 
feel, written with rare insight und fine freshness of phrase.” 


12mo, cloth, 197 pages, gilt top, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 
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Illustration shows furnace with casing cut 
out, to show how coal is forced up 
under jire—which burns on top. 
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A Lesson In 


9 ROOMS: 9 TONS -$260 Per TON 
OST OF LIVING comes under the head of 


weather is as essential to good health as a full stomach. 
way—the UNDERFEED way—of reducing the fixed charges for heat. The 


Peck -Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There’snoguesswork aboutthis. Achildcan figure 
itout. Cheapestslack burned inthe Underfeed yields 
as much clean, even heat as the highest grade anthra- 
cite. The differencein costis yours. Inthe Under- 

feed all the fire ison top and gases and smoke, which 

are wasted in all other furnaces, must pass thru the 
flame and are not only consumed butconverted into 
heat units. 
\ A. F. TROUT, Quarryville, Pa., writes: 
, “From EVE«yY point of view—viz,: Comfort, cost of 
' operation, cost of installation and general satisfaction, 
the Underfeed system of heating appeals to me th 
strongest. 
home—an old stone 9-room house, very large, damp 
a and cold, with ten tons of Buckwheat coal (small, or 


slack, anthracitc) at $2.60 aton, I have near one 

ton Icft. 

We have hundreds of such testimonials. We'll gladly send 
fac-similes of some of them to 
Underfeed Booklet. 
Engineering Department are yours—FREE. Write t 
giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
304 West Fifth Street 
Dealers—Our Proposition is Worth Money to You 
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‘popular speaker more needed. eHis tall antagonist 
brushed aside the personalities with which the Ver 
monter attempted to break him down, and com- 
pelled Douglas to define his principles in the cele- 
brated ‘Freeport doctrine’; so that tho Douglas 
carried the election and was returned to the Senate, 
the Southern Democrats would not vote for him, 
and split the Democratic party when he was nom- 
inated in 1860. 

In the great contest of that year Lincoln and 
Douglas contended for the electoral vote of Illinois, 
and Lincoln got it. Nevertheless, the two men 
seemed to have retained a personal regard for each 
other; and when the Civil War broke out Douglas. 
offered his services to Lincoln for organizing the 
North. At this critical moment, however, his career, 
in which there were many possibilities, was cut short 
by death. 


An Englishman Who Climbed St. Peter’s.— 
The (New York) quotes 
from the ‘‘Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne’’ the 


Christian Intelligencer 


following account of an incident which happened 
during her stay in Rome in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century: 


Mr. Wilbraham Bootle, a young Englishman, 
handsome, clever, of high social position, and im- 
mensely rich, fellin love with a Miss Taylor, who 
could bring her husband nothing but her pretty 
face. Mr. Wilbraham Bootle, however, aspired to 
obtain her hand, and easily obtained her consent. 
The marriage day had been fixt. At a great dinner 
at Lord Camelford’s the conversation turned upon 
an ascent that had been made in the morning to 
the cross upon the dome of St. Peter’s. To reach 
the cross it was necessary to pass outside the ball. 
Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said that he did not possess 
a steady head, would never be able to reach the cross, 
and that nothing in the world would induce him to 
try. 

“Nothing in the world?’’ said Miss Taylor. 

‘*Nothing, I assure you.” 

‘*What, not even if I were to ask you?”’ 

**You would not ask me to do a thing for which I 
frankly admit my dislike.” 














** Behind the Scenes’’ in the 
World’s Most Famous Bohemig 


The Real Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris 


' By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


So real are its descriptions 
that the reader feels that he 
has taken an actual trip 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
ood cheer at Lavenues, listened to 
the chansons at Marcel Lars 
looked down upon the giddy w irl 
of the Bal Bullier, ve into 
studios, chatted with models, and 
seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 


John W. Alexander: ‘‘ Itis 
the real thing.” 

Frederic Remington: ‘“ You 
have left nothing undone.”” 

i About roo original drawings and camera snapshots 
by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 



































(j ARE A FATHER 
IF Y0 MOTHER, SWEETHEART 


wee 





Then every word of the plain-talks in this 
by H. S. POMEROY, M.D., is of vital impor- 
tance to you. 

portant truths on the fundamental 
requirements of true love, with ad- 
preparation of mind and body for marriage. 

M A RRI A GE For every husbanc 
is filled with fran 
and sound counsel 

the marriage bond—all calculated to save much un- 

happiness. 
preciate these 
talks, for the 
perienced physician, and he talks to his readers on 
the most delicate subjects with the utmost directness, 
Dr. George F. Shrady says: ‘*‘The book should be 
conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


little book, “‘ The Ethics of Marriage,” 
LOVE Engaged couples will find many. im- 
vice on courtship and the proper 
and wife this boo 

full of earnest help toward the proper fulfillment of 
MATERNITY #373 
author is an ex- 

yet with perfect propriety. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid 
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‘*Excuse me. I do ask you, I beg of you, and, if 
necessary, I insist.” 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle attempted to laugh the 
matter off, but Miss Taylor insisted, notwithstand- 
ing the interference of Lord Camelford. 

The whole company met two days following at St. 
Peter’s to watch the performance of the task im- 
posed upon the young man. He performed his trial 
with great coolness, and when he came down the 
triumphant beauty came toward him with out- 
stretched hand; he took her hand, kissed it, and 
said: ‘‘Miss Taylor, I have obeyed the whim of a 
charming girl. Permit me now in return to give 
you a piece of advice: if you wish to keep your 
power, never misuse it. I wish you all prosperity, 
and now good-by.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Costly Advertising.—‘‘I figure that advertising 
costs me a couple of thousand dollars a year more 
than I can afford—"’ 





\FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York J 





‘“*What are you talking about, you don’t adver- 
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Easily applied, fits any heater. 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 












Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
Comfort Increased 100% 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. 
Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Automatic. 


37 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
118 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 










Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


tise.” 
“‘No, but the department stores do, and my wife 
has the bargain habit.’"— Philadelphia Press. 


The Family Doctor.—''Your husband will be 
all right now,”’ said an English doctor to a woman 
whose husband was dangerously ill. 

‘What do you mean?’’ demanded the wife. 
**You told me he couldn’t live a fortnight.” 

**Well, I’m going to cure him, after all,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘Surely you are glad?”’ 

The woman wrinkled her brows. 

‘*Puts me in a bit of an ’ole,’’ she said. ‘I’ve 
bin an’ sold all his clothes to pay for his funeral!’’ 
—Telegraph. 
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Looking Ahead.—Husspanp—''I say, my dear, 
such luck. I’ve engaged two maids for you to-day.” 
Wire—‘ Whatever did you get two for? We 
only want one.” 
Huspanp—'‘Ah, that’s just it. One is coming 
to-morrow and the other in a week’s time.’’—-Sim- 
plicitssimus 


More Particular.—ComMErcIAL GENT (travel- 
ing in tobacco)—'‘That, sir, is a cigar you could 
ofier to any of your friends.” 

Hote, PrRopriETOR—‘‘Ah, yes; I can see that. 
But the point is, have you got any that I could 
smoke myself?’'—Punch. 


Fully Attended to.—MerrcHant—“‘ Yes, we are 
in need of a porter. Where were you employed 
last?”’ 

AppLicant—‘‘In a bank, sir.’ 

MercHant—‘‘Did you clean it out?’’ 

AppLticaNnt—'‘No, sir. The cashier did that.’’— 
Tid-Bits. 


Considerate.—'‘'Say pa, won’t you buy me a 
drum?”’ 

‘‘No, I’m afraid you'll disturb me with the noise.” 

“No, I won’t, pa; I'll only drum when you're 
asleep.’ —Life. 


Kvidence Enough.—'‘‘Tell me, brother, is it 
possible to let Robert know that I am an heiress?’’ 

‘‘tHas he proposed to you?’’ 

oe Yes.” 

‘*Well, you may be sure he knows it already.’’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Mistakes This Time.—Doctor—'I diagnose 
all sicknesses from the patient’s eyes. Now, your 
right eye tells me that your kidneys are affected.” 

Patient—'‘Excuse me, doctor, but my right is 
a glass eye.”—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Didn’t Own It.—'‘I have come all the way out 
here,’”’ said the tenderfoot, ‘‘to see your beautiful 
sunset.” ‘‘Somebody’s been stringin’ you, stranger,” 
replied Arizona Al. ‘‘It ain’t mine.”—Chciago 
Record-Herald. 


The Eternal Lottery.—Governor Vardaman, of 
Mississippi, tells an amusing instance of the negro’s 
attitude toward matrimony. 

A darky clergyman in the State named had mar- 
ried two negroes; and after the ceremony the groom 
asked, ‘‘How. much yo’ charge fo’ dis?’’ 

“TI usually leave that to the groom,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Sometimes I am paid five dollars, some- 
times ten, sometimes less.” 

‘*Rive dollahs is a lot o’ money, pahson,”’ said the 
groom. ‘‘Ah’ll give yo’ two dollars, an’ den ef ah 
finds ah ain’t got cheated, ah’ll give yo’ mo’ in a 
monf.” 

In the stipulated time the groom returned. ‘‘Pah- 
son,” said he, ‘‘dis here arrangement’s a kind o’ 
spec’lashun, an’ ah reckon youse got de worst of it. 
Ah figgers that yo’ owes me a dollah an’ seventy-five 
cents.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Up to Daughter.—'‘Yes; I am going to marry 
Mr. Bullion.” 

‘‘Why, he is old enough to be your father,”’ 

“T know he is, but, unfortunately, he doesn’t seem 
to care for mother.’-—Houston Chronicle. 


She Killed Him.—‘‘I promised my husband on 
his death-bed not to marry again.” 
‘*I wouldn’t have done that, if 1 had been in your 
place.” 
‘* Ah, but then, he wouldn’t have died.’’— Fliegende 












Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have 
gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense, Asa 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


is now paying Mrs, Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? The need is great and 
certain. —The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 




























































For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 





» Sleep under a 
» Comfort that 
is Warm and 
Nasturtium Pattern—Silkolene. 


Heavy comforts don’t keep you warm. Light 

They weigh you down and youstill feel cold because their filling is a dense, 
compact mass, that forms ‘‘a good conductor,’—it allows the warmth of the 
body to go right through. 

Eiderdown, famous for its warmth and lightness, had millions of air cells 
between the tiny feathers, little #on-conducting chambers, which the body- 
warmth could not penetrate. 

By the Maish Laminating Process, a new comfort—warm, light and pure 


has become the standard today. For 
Comforts 


Maish Comfort 
9 Look" here 
Jor Trade-Mark 


Laminated 
Cotton Down 


Maish 


the /ong fibres of the finest, snow-white cotton are separ 


ated, then crossed and interlaced int a continuous soft, 
fluffy, buoyant layer, /ike eiderdown full of little air cells, 
but free from its animal oil and dust. 

You wouldn't believe taere conld be such a difference in comforts till 
you have slept under a ‘‘MAISH!” The best stores have the Maish 
Comforts; ALL SIZES, from bassinette (baby comfort) to extra long and 
extra large; in silkolene, sateen and silk—charming new designs. 

This trade mark is sown on every genuine “‘Muish.’’ Look for it; don’t 

be deceived. Wf your dealer hasn’t the 
| aish “Maish,”’ don't accept uoheulthful, heavy 
comforts; write us and we shall give youthe 
Zita nameofadealerwho hus,orsupplyyoudirect, 
Cotten Down Samples of fi aperpe tele, and a re 3 oy 
“Comfort,”’ fall of valuable facts about 
Comfort Naish Laminated Cotton Down. 
Look for this mark sewn The wonderful filling that makes 
to every genuine “‘Maish.”” Maish Comforts s0 WakM and LIGHT, 


dingsentfreeonrequest, Writeforthem, 


The Chas. A. Maish Co. 
1185 Bank Street Cincinnati 
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F course Chiclets are popular! The deli- 
cious chewing gum in its dainty candy covering and the 
six drops of pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the 

very good reasons why you will be benefited no less than you 
will be pleased if you buy a 5c or 10c packet of CHICLETS 
today. Should your druggist or confecticner not sell Chiclets 
now, send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 


FRANK H, FLEER & CO., INC., 512 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

























NEW LIFE 


IN THE 


PRAYER- 
MEETING 
FOR 1908 


DR. R. S. MacARTHUR, of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, says: 
“It can not fail to be very helpful to Pastors 
Hitt and laymen. We can not too earnestly 
Hed emphasize the value of such a help to the 











prayer-meetings of our churches.” 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, says: “A very 
good little book—one that undoubtedly will be found 
very serviceable in many prayer-meetings.”’ 








A. Z. CONRAD, D.D,, Park Street Church, 
Wt Boston :—‘“‘ It is admirable. It will stimulate interest; 
iG it will dignify the meeting. It will insure intelligent 


participation. 
UNION 


i PRAYER: 
MEETING 
HELPER 


is an entirely NEW ideae Its purpose is to stimulate 
the layman—particularly the one who seldom speaks 
in prayer-meeting—to prepare for active participation. 
Its design is to suGcxst helpful lines of thought appro- 

iate to the topic of the next meeting. It is to give 
oq confidence in speaking, and to awaken in others 
new thoughts that will inspire them to participate. 
ai Being vest-pocket size, it may be carried all the week 
in the ket and be ever at hand for meditation and 
inspiration, so that when the meeting comes he can 
speak from a full heart. 


LEFT-HAND PAGES contain the Scripture Texts 
- -selections, etc. 


RIGHT-HAND PAGES contain the suGGESTIVE 
NOTES, etc. 


Small pocket-size, flexible cloth cover. Price, 25 cts. 


0 Special prices on quantities for introductory 
purposes. Write for terms. 


a FUNK & WACGNALLS COMPANY 
Ay a 44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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A Valuable New Text-book on Economics 

“* An amazingly instructive volume. The book is 
a mine of information, thoroughly assimilated and 
coordinated for the use of Americans, even more it 
would seem than for the French for whom it was 
originally written. There is nothing else in exist- 
ence that approaches it in thoroughness,’’—The Eve- 
ning Mail, New York. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce, 


This book is considered the most noteworthy work 
on the United States since the publication of Bryce’s 
** American Commonwealth.” The author shows 
a remarkable understanding of the social, economic, 
and political resources of the country and a close 
sympathy with American conditions, 


Extracts from Letters Received by the Translator. 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University: ‘‘ Any work 

by Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book deals with a 

subject on which intelligent outside opinion is much needed,” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook: ‘‘I do not recall 
any volume which contain# as much of exact information as to 
facts respecting conditions in America.”’ 

Frank H. Dixon, Ph.D., Prof. Economics, Dartmouth Col+ 
lege: ‘* You have done a distinct service in placing this valuable 
work in the hands of American readers, I want to congratulate 
you upon the success of your translation, which seems to be en- 
tirely free from any evidence of transition from onqlanguage to 
ansther.”’ 

Henry W. Farnam, Prof. Political Kconomy@ Yale University: 
“You have rendered a public service in translating it.’ 

Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., Prof. Political Economy and Finance, 
Univ. of Michigan: ‘ Full of interesting material.” 

FEATURES OF CONTENTS: 

The Country and the People.—Character- 
istics of the People, Immigration, The Negro 
Problem, Increase in Population, Ete. 

Rural America.—Natural Conditions, Owner- 
ship, Agriculture, Irrigation, Distribution of 
Products, Ete. 

industrial America.—How American Industry 
is organized, Leading Industries, Etc. 

Comm reial America.—Railways, Foreign 

frade, The Merchant Marine, Commercial Rela- 
tions, Etc. 

**A masterly treatise on the material side of our national 
development.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. 

“It does for present day America what de Toqueville did for 
the United States in the first 25 years of their existence.”",-—New 
York Herald. 

8vo, Cloth, 400 pages, $2.00, Net 
For Sale at All Bookstores 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, New York 











“BUILDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL” 


By H. L. PINER 
The author reveals in graceful English a new and 
beautiful philosophy—the conformity of the physical 
features to the spiritual nature. It is a highly elevat- 
ing book. 12mo., cloth, 303 pages. Price $1.50; by 
mail $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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Highly, Suspicious.—‘‘It is a rule, to which 
good lawyers usually adhere,” says a Philadelphia 
attorney, ‘‘never to tell more than one knows, 
There was an instance in England, not many years 
ago, wherein a lawyer carried the rule to the ex. 
treme. 

‘One of the agents in a Midland Revision Court 
objected to a person whose name was on the regis- 
ter, on the ground that he was dead. The revision 
attorney declined to accept the assurance, however, 
and demanded conclusive testimony on the poini, 

‘*The agent on the other side arose and gave cor- 
roborative evidence as to the decease of the man in 
question. 

‘* *But, sir, how do you know the man’s dead?’ 
demanded the barrister. 

“*Well,’ was the reply, ‘I don’t know. 
difficult to prove.’ 

“** As I suspected,’ returned the barrister. 
don’t know whether he’s dead or not.’ 

‘*Whereupon the witness coolly continued: ‘I was 
saying, sir, that I don’t know whether he is dead or 
not; but I do know this: they buried him about a 
month ago on suspicion.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


It’s very 


‘You 


Plain, Indeed.—Prccy—‘Now, will you listen 
to me while I tell you the plain truth, Reggy?”’ 

Reccy—‘‘I’m all ears, Peggy.” 

Peccy—'‘That’s just what I was going to say, 
only I should have put it differently.”’—ZJllustrated 
Bits. 





The Truth, Anyway.—A teacher in a tenement 
district hurried from the school to find the mother 
of a pupil who had been taken quite ill. 

‘Can you show me where Mrs. Angelo Scandale 
lives?’’ she inquired of a cherub transplanted from 
the sunny South to a dark, sunless alley. 

‘*Yes, teach’, I show you,” and a willing, sticky 
hand dragged her on with such speed as to make her 
stumble over an Italian dame seated on the thresh- 
old. 

After the teacher’s breathless flight toward the 
clouds, the little hand stopt tugging. 

‘There where Mees Scandale live,’”’ indicated the 
horizontal arm and finger, ‘‘but she downstair sit- 
ting on the step,’’ finished the smiling lips.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


For Men Readers Only.—‘‘George, dear, you 
are the sweetest and best husband in the whole 
world. George, I simply couldn’t live a day without 
you. Look into my eyes, darling, and tell me that 
you love me as I love you. Are we not the happi- 
est things alive, darling? And you’re so good and 
generous. You do want me to be happy, don't you, 
my husband? You want me to be pretty like other 
women, don’t you, sweetheart? Do you think I 
look well in green? That green princess was a lovely 
thing, wasn’t it, dear? But think how long I wore 
it. I saw a terrible pretty piece of goods, something 
like it, yesterday, sweet. And only $1.89 a yard. 
O-n-e e-i-g-h-t-y-n-i-n-e. Isn’t that cheap? It 
would make up stunningly, but I really, darling, 
don’t care whether you let me buy it or not. You 
know I only want my darling’s love.” 

(Well, now, what can a man do?)—Chicago 
Journal. 





Patrick’s Strategy.—Patrick Brannigan had 
contracted to dig a well in the sandy part of the town, 
and he had dug down some forty feet when, on com- 
ing to work one morning, he found that the last 
twelve feet of his well had caved in and would have 
to be dug out again. He sat down by the well to 
wait for his helpers, when a happy thought struck 
him. He arose, took off his coat, hung it up in plain 
sight, hid his tools, and walked away. 

A few minutes later his helpers came, and finding 
Pat’s coat and seeing that his tools were gone, came 
to the conclusion that their boss was buried under 
the fallen sand, and with the help of all the neigh- 
bors immediately set to work to dig him out. Not 
till all the fallen dirt was taken out did the men in 
the least suspect that they had been hoaxed into 
doing just what the boss was trying to dodge.— 
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* An Audacious Thief.—‘‘Policeman, that ruf- [ _ 
ue fian took niy wife’s arm.” J 
es “All right, sir; we'll search him at the station.” 
a: —Punch. 
X- 
rt A Wise Wife.—Lapy—'I need a new outfit for 
S- the autumn.” 
mn HusBanp—‘‘ Where is the money to come from?”’ 
r, Lapy—‘‘Don’t worry about that, the milliner has 
promised to give you credit.""—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 
of e 
hae Automobiles 
r CURRENT EVENTS 
y en For the year 1908 the entire facilities of 
. October 18.— President Roosevelt is complimented the Rambler factory will be devoted to the 
. Cc ‘> ° 
the inal pct of the conference, which the dele- production of two models, 34 and 31. 
gates approve. 


“The famous Ashburton collection of«paintings is 
sold in London for $750,000. 


October 19.—Mr. Taft inspects the schools of 
Manila and urges on the pupils the importance 


Model 34, a five-passenger touring car with four-cylin- 
der vertical motor, 32 horse-power; has selective type 
transmission with shaft drive. The wheel base is 112 in., 


of trades and agriculture. wheels 36 in., with 4-in. tires. Price, fully equipped, 
The socialists of Rome vote against a general $2,250. The same chassis, however, with appropriate 
railway strike. changes in detail, will be equipped with a roadster body 
October (o- English Waliog. 9 grand- with rumble seat, at the same price. 
son of the Democratic candidate for Vice- . 
president in 1880. and a well-known settlement Model 31 is a five-passenger touring car with detach- 
hong) asa theatind ta ae Pasnatons es koma able tonneau, equipped with the Rambler unit power 
sian gendarmes under orders of the secret police. plant, comprising double opposed motor, multiple disc 
Railway captains fn Italy have decided on a clutch and planetary transmission entirely enclosed. 
general strike. Price, fully equipped, $1,400. This model can be fur- 
October 21.—The Chinese Government orders nished with torpedo deck, in lieu of the tonneau, at $1,300. 
peg en sent oe ay 7 _ reported sei- 
zure by Japan of Pratas Island. 
William English Walling, Mrs. Walling, and her Both models have been brought to the 
burs no enti casas, kare “tone highest possible degree of perfection in 
ound. 


every detail that insures 
October 22.—The French troops kill sixty Moors 
in a battle near Casablanca. Three French 


soldiers are slain. < 

The Russian steamer Lituania, with five hundred Service, Economy and Comfort 
passengers on board. goes ashore off Skillenge. 

October 23.—The Shah of Persia dismisses his A complete line of 1908 Ramblers will be shown at 
Cabinet and joint action by Russia and Great a private exhibit at the salesrooms of the Homan & 
Britain for the restoration of order is expected. Schulz Company, 38-40 West 62d Street, New York 

October 24.—One hundred persons are killed and : City, during both New York automobile shows. 


fe eaves Me ia _ gga in Southern 
taly, by earthquake shocks. : . ene 
iin cea adadiieiie oasis: 4s, Cammaibenes You cannot afford to miss making a critical 


after a run from Sandy Hook of 4 days, 22 hours inspection of these 1908 models of 
and 46 minutes, lowering the eastern record 
nearly six hours. 


NY " Domestic. ' wa 2 
ie October 18.—The entire board of directors of the e al {) Q a eryv C e 
: New York Mercantile National Bank resign. e 


The Massachusetts Ballot Law Commission de- 











cides that Henry M. Whitney was legally nom- Advance catalog now ready; write for a copy today. 
inated for Governor at the Democratic State Thomas B. Jeffer y @Q Com pany 
Convention. Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 

October 19.—Richmond. Va., citizens criticize d Distributing Agencies: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia 
Bishop Potter for entertaining Bishop Fergu-: pehceacie: Francisco. oReetpsantatives in all leading cities. — 





son, a negro of South Africa, at dinner. 


Suit asking a receiver for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, on the ground of illegal combination, is JUST READY 


begun in Chicago. 
October 20.—President Roosevelt and his hunt- T H E E Mi A od Cl PATI ON 
OF MISS SUSANA 


ing-party reach Stamboul, La., from their camp. 
The name of the town is changed to that of 
By Marcaret Hannis. This little tale unfolds the mov- 
ing story of the means by which a spinster, thought to be 


Roosevelt. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company decides 
hopeless in her spinsterhood;,accomplished a matrimonial 
ambition. Illustrated. Hour-Glass Series. 40 cents, #e?, 


to raise the pay of telegraphers who did not quit. 
By mail, 45 cents. 


October 21.—Under orders from Washington a 
shipment of leaf tobacco and cigarets valued at 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York, 


















Its Here: 


Qe 


Christian 
Science 


CeO 
What do You 
Think? 









$7,000, consigned from Durham. N. C., to the 
British American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
was attached in Norfolk, Va., under a section 
of the Sherman Antitrust Law never before 
invoked by the Government. , 

















IS HIGHER CRITICISM A 

MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT? 

See article on ‘*Tem ent and Criticism,’’ by 
Joseph Dunn 


October 22,—The greatest. reception ever ten- 
dered a Northern President in the South is 
given President Roosevelt in Nashville. 

















bi Maleiasteanteor Trust Company of New York Pp! urrell, D.O., in the 
ity suspends payment. Homiletic Revi f 

PRL ae ” omiletic ew for November 
ig or Fe MB pl in Bip Mage ari i New Appraisal of Ghristian Science Per copy, goc. Per year, $3.00 # 

of antirailway legislation. just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 284 Street, Yew York 
Secretary ‘Wilson, of.the Department of Agricul- the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Joszpn : 

ture,tells a farmer’s conference at Syracuse, N. Dunn Bourretu. Price 50 cents, net. 

Ys that the United. States Government will Funk & Wagnalls Compan , 4460 || SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK 

. : 

soon Be oth refertilize rocky farms o East 23d Street, New York City. 66 Parisians Out of Doors” 
October 24.—Dr. William R. Gillette, once.vice- i er eee ‘“ 

president of the Mutual Life-Insurance Com-| TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con. | in and about the eapltal” Sdswaiveion Win ooo 

pany, is found guilty of perjury. taining new translations Ayimer MAupg. 12mo, | ous drawings and photographs by the author and a water- 








ph 
Governor Sparks, of Nevada, orders a three-day cloth, 372 Lag Set $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, | color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
holiday for banks to tide over the financial crisis, | | Pubs., New York. net. Funk & Wagnails Company, New York and pple tg 
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FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


" Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of ional 







SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, © You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System 1s easy to 














learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as ~* 
in other systems,’ No long list of word signs to confuse. 


ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English’ (or any other) Ianguage at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 


secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 


practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


é 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 





Freneh, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and {6th Street, New York 














Experienced and competent instructors, Takes spare 
and graduates every where, 


time only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, 
Full particulars and Kasy 
Payment Plan Free. 


College. Prepares for practice. 
Spragve Correspondence 


The oldest and best school, Instruction by mail adapted 
to every one. Recognized by courts and educators, 
prospects in business. Students 

Detroit, Mich. 











The Michigan Military Academy 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet- 
rical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWERENCE CAMERON HULL, President and Super- 
intendent, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 

Fifteen prize studies by practical 


SUCCESSFU teachers, covering the subject of 
i ce ce cae 


way. 12mo, cloth, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 

















Will better your condition and 
Selrool of Law 
621 Majestic Building 








nstitute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director 
53 Fifth Avenue. Corner Twelfth Street 


Re-opened October 14th. ; 
\S Endowed and incorporated. Catalogue on application. y) 


Of the City Y 
of Mew Work 























DON’T READ 


JUST BEGINNING, in the C. L. S. C. : 
Annual Membership. 








Try the Popular Systematic Course for American Year 


Four Books. Twelve numbers of the Chautauquan Magazine. 
Write for particulars or send $5.00 at once to 


DEAN, CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, New York 
SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS 


AT RANDOM 

















THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 

tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms. 1,225 illustrations. 

Many exclusive educational features. Large 8vo, 915 

pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50; full leather, $4.00. 

**It isto be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and 
academies.’’—Boston Herald, : 

NEW YORK CITY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





The United States «. 


Twentieth Century. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, 

translated by H. Addington Bruce. This is the most 

noteworthy book on America since Bryce’s ‘‘ American 

Commonwealth.” 8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York. 








VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


‘The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra, 


Funk & Waenalls Comnany, New York and London. 











ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
19 px Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N.Y. 
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Sirmingbam, Ala. 

Het Springs, Ark. 

fan Franciseo, Cal., 
2930 Sacremento St. 

Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 


Wanner H. Coptiol Bt 


Dwight, Til. 






Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 












d Rapids, Mich., 
Marion, Ind. 265 Se. College Ave. 
Omaha, Neb., 
Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 
North Conway, N. H. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years. 


At the vollowing Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Fargo, N.D. 
2 Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
$12 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Harrisburg, Pa. London England. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providenee, 


ce, 


THE |[EXICOGRA PHER'S 
PASY Abe) | 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“J. W. D.,” Rockford, Ill—‘‘Are the italicized 
words in the following sentences correct? (1) None 
of us does those things. (2) We would better re- 
turn. (3) He is not so strong as you and I are.’ 
The use of ‘‘does’’ in this sentence is quite cor- 
rect. ‘‘None’’ is used here as a singular, the equiv- 
alent ‘‘not one.’’ (2) The use of ‘‘would’’is correct. 
The substitution of ‘‘would’”’ for ‘‘had’’ has been ad- 
vocated by critics since the days of Dr. Samuel John- 
son and is good English. The expression ‘‘had 
better’’ is a thoroughly established English idiom 
used more commonly, perhaps, than ‘‘would bet- 
ter’’ which some critics consider pedantic. (3) Fer- 
nald in his ‘*Connectives of English Speech,’’ says: 
So is more emphatic than as in introducing a bal- 
anced comparison and has a suggestion of weight 
and solemnity. Also, after a negative so is pre- 
ferred to as as the first of two correlatives. We say: 
‘“*He is as tallas lam’’; but negatively, ‘‘He is not 
so tall as I am.” 

The use of are is correct inasmuch as the sentence 
embraces more than one person—is, in fact, a plural. 
But the phrase is idiomatic for ‘‘you are and I am.” 

“C. F.S.,” Frederick, Md.—‘'(1) Please tell me 
the correct pronunciation of contemplate?’’ (2) Are 
all sciences arts and all arts sciences ? ” 

The preferred pronunciation of this word places 
the accent on the penultimate. syllable—con-tem/’- 
plate. There is an alternative used in England 
and advocated by the New English Dictionary, but 
which is not preferred by any other of the English 
dictionaries, which places the ‘accent on the first 
syllable—con’/template. (2) As the term art al- 
ways relates to something to be done, and the word 
science to something to. be known, there is a dis- 
tinction between the two. The application of 
knowledge to practise is art; the acquiring of 
knowledge according to system is science. For a 
more comprehensive treatment of the terms, mark- 
ing the distinction, consult Fernald’s ‘‘ Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions’’ (p. 325), published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

“O. L. H.,’’ Comanche, Tex.—‘‘(1) Please give 
a clear meaning of personality. (2) What is the 
meaning of academic in the phrase ‘academic ques- 
tion’?’’ 

(1) A ‘‘personality’’ is a person of remarkable 
qualities or station. The word is used to mean 
also ‘‘the attributes, taken collectively, that make 
up the character and nature of an individual; that 
which distinguishes or characterizes a person,’’ and 
also ‘‘anything said of a person, usually a dispar- 
aging or derogatory remark.’’ The word has other, 
but specific meanings, as in law, which there is not 
room to reproduce here. (2) An ‘‘academic ques- 
tion’’ is one thet may be submitted (a) to an in- 
stitution for higher learning or (b) to a learned 
society or association for the promotion of art or sci- 
ence where its subject may be discust and deter- 
mined. Referring to the methods followed by the 
school of philosophy founded by Plato at Athens 
and known as the Academy (from akadémos, a re- 
puted hero) Chambers’s Cyclopedia (1751) says, 
“‘The ancient academy doubted everything, and 
went so far as to make it a doubt, whether or not 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisors. 


they ought to doubt.” 

















The jiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





LOCAL REPRESENTAIIVE WANTED. 
Alarge income assured to anyone w..o will 
act as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucra- 
tive business. No soliciting or traveling 
An exceptional opportunity for those who 
desire to better their condition and make 
more money. For full particulars write 
nearest office for free No. 72. National 
Co-Operative Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marden Bldg., Washington 
D. 0.; Phelps Bidg., Scranton, Pa., an 
Delgar Bldg.. Oakland, Calif. 





THE BEST INVESTMENT. If you wish 
a home now, or to provide one for old age, 
you can find no better investment than the 
purchase of a tract of rich Southern land 
at present prices in a territory just d 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as_to patent 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
N T, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., $49 ““F,"” Washington. 


Patents that PROTECT—Onr three books 
for inventors mailed _ on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. ay . B. Lacey, ms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. ©. Estab- 
lished 1869, 








LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 
Broadway, New York City. 





rginia and 
Eastern Carolina have the most fertile soil 
of any of she Sonthore py mn a 
that is well nigh ideal. us send you 
descriptive pamphlet, F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


up by railroads. Tidewater ini 





HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE. Clearly taught by the Brokers 
and Promoters’ Handbook. An interestin 
48-page descriptive booklet, No. 88, maile 
free. THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERIOA, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WRITING-TO-ORDER. Lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, essays, papers, arguments 
prepared. REVISION, criticism, typewrit- 
ing of manuscripts. POS on com- 
mission. Correspondence invited. Booklet 
Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 7th Ave., N.Y. 








MSS. revised by successful author; ad- 
vice as to publication; essays, speeches, etc., 
of highest quality; literary aid of all sorts, 
Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St., B’klyn. 

















TlefiteraryDigosts NealtyFxchange 


FOR SALE 


160 Acres Lawrence River, 


beautiful location; extensive river 
frontage; fine beach, good fishing and 
hunting; lovely building sites for Sum- 
mer homes; about 5 miles from Clayton, 
N.Y. For particulars address 


E. L. HESSENMUELLER. 
1625 W. 25th Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 








TO LET—FURNISHED. 


This is one of the many attractive cot- 
tages that we are offering for rent fully 
furnished for the season, situated in Sum- 
merville, near the famoas Southern Hos- 
telries, the Bon Air and Hampton Terrace. 

We invite your inquiries. 

ALEXANDER, JOHNSON & STEINER, 
Real Estate Brokers, - Augusta, Georgia. 


OF SPLENDID TEXAS LAND 
all under fence. 400 acres under cultivation. 
300 acres hard wood. Abundant crops. Five 
sets of tenant houses. 244 miles from town; 
could be sub-divided at profit. Price, $5,000 
cash, balance in four payments. 

J.W. Murchison Athens, Texas 








CALIFORNIA HOMES 


“Ramona Acre”’ villa tract—cream of 
the famed San Gabriel Valley. 20 minutes 


from the center of Los Angeles. Electric 
line. Every lot an acre. Purest artesian 
water. Cement curbs, sidewalks. Prices 
$1,500 to $2,250 in payments. Write for maps. 
THE EMERSON REALTY CO. 
301-302 Delta Bidg. Los Angeles, Calif. 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WANTED—Clerks and others with com- 
mon school educations only, who wish to 
qualify for ready positions at $25 a week 
and over, to write for free copy of my new 
prospectus and endorsements from leading 
concerns everywhere. One graduate fills 
$8,000 place, another $5,000 and any number 
earn $1, The best clothing ad writer in 
New York owes his success within a few 
months to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertising and 
Business Expert, 673 Metropolitan Annex. 








AGENTS. Headquarters for fast-selli 
goose. Men and women, your choice of 
different articles to sell. Full particulars 
free. FAIR MFG. CO., 4210 Fifth Street, 
Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Stylo- 
raphic and Fountain Pens. Write for Cata- 
ogue and Agents’ discount. 

- ULLRICH & OO., Mfrs. 
Dept. 24, 27 Thames St., New York, N.Y. 


Twelve offices serving 25,000 leading firms. 
Executive, Clerical and Sales positions 
open, Salaries $700 to $6,000. Write for 
‘Brain Brokers.” Hapgoods, 305-307 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 











$5 to $10 Daily. Agents, Salesmen wanted 

for ‘““SUVIO,’’ powerful gas furnace which 

attaches to fet. Big money-maker. 
SUVIO, 1072 3rd Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS, Governesses, housekeepers, 

mothers-helpers, matrons, companions, 

secretaries, attendants supplied. The 

HOPKINS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Union Square, N. Y. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
we mall youas t 
HUMBOLDT LIBRARY OF SOLENOE 


oF 
7 complete books by 
famous authors on 
7 different subjects 
7 dollars elsewhere 
2TH CENTURY PUBLISHING OO. 
2 West 16th St., New York. 


THE RACE QUESTION discussed in a 
sane manner from standpoint of American- 
ism in ‘*The Voice of the Third Genera- 
tion.” Every patriotic American citizen 
should read this stirring work. Send 25 
cents for copy to-day. ENRY P. FRY, 
422 Temple Court, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











HOME UTILITIES 


AT A SACRIFICE 

Have just obtained a shipment of fancy, 
imported, damask towels, seize 21 x 42 inches 
Each one is a beautiful, richly designed 
masterpiece, hemstitched and decorated 
with an elaborate drown-work pattern. 

FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT 

nothing would be more ap reciated and it 
will pay you to act now, while this lot lasts. 
Fogalar rice, $14.00 doz., our price, $1.50 pr. 
$4.00 half doz. $7.50 doz. 
MONEY BAOK IF NOT 8 
Address, Box 110, Literary Digest: 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the 
best finish made for floors and interior 
woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishin: 

THE BUTOHER POLISH OO. 

856 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Our New Electric-Kerosene-Burrer will 
give three times the Nahe of the ordin 
Burner, and is ABSOLUTELY ODORLFS' 
Bample jéc. Agents Wanted. CHARLES- 
BRYANT CO., 92 Yesler, Seattle, Wash. 


‘“* BREATH OF THE PINES.” 
BALSAM PILLOWS-—‘to inhale their fra- 
xrance relieves Asthma, Hay Fever, throat 
and lung troubles. By express prepaid, $2.00 
—Balsam Sachet—post-paid 25 cents. Address 
Sales Dept. Balsam Pillow Co.,Walker, Minn. 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER CoO., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


TO THOSE HARD OF HEARING. An 
efficient Aid sent for trial. No expense, no 
risk, no contract, no money unless device 
be kept. Address C. B. Tiemann & Co., 107 
Park Row, New York. 


FOOT COMFORT. Georges’ Shields the 
best yet. Corn Shield 10c. Bunion 25c. 6- 
scribe location. Free Booklet J. J. Geo: 

& Son, 1216 Penn. Ave., Washington D. o 


MOCCA SHOES, EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
EVERY TOE. Ventilated. Endorsed by 
orthopedic specialists. Sold at best shops. 
For children and adults. Write for illus- 
trated list and prices. Mocca Shoe Co., 
Back Bay, Boston. 


MACHINERY 






































FOR SALE 
Only original Bible printed in 1534 by 
Christoffel Fraschouer, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Old German Text. $1500. U. King. 
507 Ft. Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE 
IN CHARLOTTE 


According to the records of Register of 
Deeds, has advanced in value fifty to two 
hundred per cent. during past few years. 
With the still larger growth of Charlotte 
now going on values will continue to ad- 
vance. Through our Real Estate Depart- 
ment we have the exclusive sale of the 
fine building sites of the Suburban Realty 

., at Wilmoore, Piedmont, Hill Orest, 
and Colonial Heights, at prices ranging 
from $250.00 to $1,500.00 according to size 
and location, and on very favorable terms. 
No better lots in Charlotte for home or 
investment. Send for maps and price list 


F. C, ABBOTT & COMPANY Charlotte, N. C. 








Winter Homes 


for rent furnished, near Hotel 
Bon Air, on “The Hill.’ 


MARTIN & GARRETT 
Augusta 3 Georgia 

















Spend the winter in 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
For illustrated booklet and information 
regarding furnished houses, write to 
Marry E. Briggs Pasadena, Cal. 


IT NORTH CAROLIN A—500 acres, ten- 

room house, rural route, four miles 
macadamized road to city. School, church 
and market near. Suitable for stock, dairy 
or grain, Address No.104 LITERARY DIGEST. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HamItrToy, N. Y. Founded 1819 
George Edmands Merrill,D.D.,LL.D., Pres. 

Magnificent equipment. Large endow- 
ment. Moderate expenses. Distinguished 
for her high scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address Registrar Vincent B. Fisk. 


LEARN TO DRAW. Constantly increas- 
ing demand for artists of ability every- 
where. We teach cartooning, caricaturing 
and illustrating successfully by mail. Pre- 

are yourself to make money. Send stamp 

or particulars of course of study and Prize 
Competition. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE. 117 World Bldg. New York. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOANS FOR 
SALE:—Absolute security. Time tested. 
Highest references. Send for complete de- 
scriptive list of loans and booklet ‘* WE’RE 
RIGHT ON THE GROUND” explaining 














fully our methods. 
E. J, LANDER & OO., 
Box ‘‘8,’’ Grand Forks, N. D. 





SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


BIRD MANNA is the secret preparation 
used by the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany for curing all dis- 
eases of Cage Birds and restoring lost song. 
It acts like magic. lic by druggist or by 
mail. Send for ‘** Free Bird Book.”” PHILA. 











RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM, pumps water 
by water power—no attention—no expense— 
2 feet fall, elevates water 50 feet, ete. 
Guaranteed. Catalogfree. Rife Ram Co., 
2197 Trinity Building, New York City. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


KLIPS (2 each of 7 sizes) for binding 
papers and magazines, seventy-five cents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price List free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE MATRIX suit- 
able for scarf pin, brooch or ring, 75 cents. 
SCARABE, $1.50. Oatalo; free. R. N. 
DIcKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Needlework 
“FLEISHER’S KNITTING & COROCHET- 
ING MANUAL” is invaluable to expert 
and beginner. Contains photographic illus- 
trations of new and stapie garments with 
directions for making. Teaches par 
and crocheti: by the quickest meth 
made easy by illustrated stitches. Mailed 
for 20 cents. 8S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, 
Dept. 65, Philadel phia. 


Vacuum Cap 

OUR VAOUUM OAP when used a 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
gor. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

rite for free particulars. e Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block. Denver. 


Photo-Engravers 
Catalogue and advertisement requirements 
of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 
les and further information. Gatchel & 
































Brrp Foon Co., 400 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


anning, Illustrators and Engravers, Phila 




















IF 


YOU HAVE SOUTHERN PROPERTY, 


NOW is the time to advertise it. Thousands of our readers will go south for the winter 
and are at present considering accommodations, Tell them about your offer by using 
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The Youth’s Companion 


THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY READING. 





IT COMES EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 


The fifty-two issues of the new volume for 1908 will give to the 
subscriber for $1.75 an amount of good reading equivalent to twenty 
400-page books—fiction, travel, biography, science and miscellany— 


25 
350 
1000 


2000 


costing ordinarily $1.50 each. 


Good Stories 


—Serial Stories, Stories of 
Character, Adventure and 
Heroism. 





Articles 


—Sketches, Reminiscences, 
Contributions to Knowledge, 
by Famous Men and Women. 





Up-to-Date Notes 


on Current Events and Dis- 
coveries and Inventions in 
Nature and Science. 





One-Minute Stories 


— including Anecdotes, Mis- 
cellany and Humor. 

The Weekly Health Article, 
The Children’s Page, Time- 
ly Editorials, etc. 








Among the Three Hundred Contributors to the new volume will be Men and Women of marked achievements 
in Statesmanship, in Education, in Diplomacy, in Travel, in Science, in Literature, in Law, in Medicine. The 


contents of The Companion are chosen with a view to interest all tastes and ages. 


The father as well as the 


son will enjoy the tales of adventure, the mother will renew her girlhood in the stories for girls, while the paper always 
abounds in stories, long and short, which may be read aloud in the most varied family group to the keen pleasure of all. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908 will be sent free to any address. 








EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) at once with $1.75 will receive 


FREE 


Then.the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1908 — a complete library of the best reading. 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Holiday Numbers. 
The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 


B 120 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 























